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Report  on  Nutrition 

RESENTED  not  as  a  textbook  on  nutrition  but 
rather  as  a  survey  which  will  give  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  enquirer  the  answers,  so  far  as  the  answers  are 
known  today,  to  questions  that  frequently  arise  on 
this  subject,  is  a  recently  published  report  of  a  special 
committee  of  some  twenty  experts  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Lord  Horder,  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  October,  1947. 
These  questions  are  usually  related  to  (a)  the  nutri¬ 
tional  requirements  for  health;  (b)  the  food  that 
people  in  Great  Britain  consume  at  the  present  time ; 
(c)  the  clinical  aspects  of  nutrition;  and  (d)  its 
psychological  and  practical  aspects. 

The  committee  concludes  that  since  1939  the  diet 
of  the  nation  has,  on  the  average,  deteriorated  in 
variety  and  palatability,  but  that  supplies  of  calories 
have  been  well  maintained  and  those  of  most 
nutrients  have  increased.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
the  large  amount  of  data  which  the  committee  has 
considered,  direct  information  about  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  food  by  different  groups  is  disappointingly 
scanty,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  any 
certainty  what  degree  of  underfeeding,  if  any,  there 
has  been  in  the  population. 

A  detailed  review  of  the  work  will  be  published  in 
the  next  issue  of  Food  Manufacture. 

Quick  Frozen  Food  Progress 

Considerable  progress  in  the  quick  freezing  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  fish  has  been  recorded.  The 
output  for  quick  frozen  fruits  for  1948  was  2,035 
tons  net  (including  added  sugar  or  sugar  syrup)  com¬ 
pared  with  1,512  tons  in  1947.  In  1948  the  output 
for  quick  frozen  vegetables  was  4,347  tons  as  against 
2,880  tons  in  1947.  Figures  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Food  for  quick  frozen  fish  are  as  follows: 

Tons. 

1947  .  9.394 

1948  . 20,036 

1949  (to  September)  ...  21,477 

The  range  of  quick  frozen  foods  is  widening,  and 
developments  on  a  large  scale  are  being  planned  for 
the  processing  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  meat  in  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  areas. 
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As  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  LLS.A.,  there  are 
few  limits  to  quick  freezing.  In  Australia,  the  large- 
scale  freezing  of  rabbit  carcasses  is  being  carried  out, 
and  trial  shipments  of  frozen  prawns  are  being  sent 
to  America  to  catch  the  dollar  market.  Quick  frozen 
fish  and  chips  are  being  tried  out  in  Scotland. 

The  processing  pioneers  are  busy,  but  we  have 
noted  a  certain  inertia  on  the  retailing  side.  With 
some  exceptions,  these  products  are  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  pushed  or  displayed.  With  new  products, 
especially  in  the  higher  price  bracket,  the  sales- 
resistance  of  the  average  consumer  is  considerable, 
and  a  little  more  high-pressure  salesmanship  is 
needed. 

Meat  Pilgrims 

A  development  of  the  meat  manufacturing  industry 
is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  an  increase  of  British 
food  production  is  being  sought.  Accordingly  a  team 
of  representatives  from  the  industry  has  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  other  pilgrims  to  the  Mecca  of  mass 
production  across  the  Atlantic. 

A  study  of  American  management  techniques  was 
made  last  year  by  the  chairman  of  the  Institution  of 
Works  Managers,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  greater  productivity  achieved  by  American  fac¬ 
tories  resulted  from  better  layout  and  increased  use 
of  mechanical  handling.  The  meat  manufacturing 
industry  in  Great  Britain  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  small  firms  as  well  as  butchers  to  whom 
meat  manufacture  is  an  ancillary  business,  while  the 
American  industry  is  on  a  much  larger  scale;  it  is 
therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  see  just  how  much 
benefit  the  ‘  ‘  little  man  ’ '  can  derive  from  a  study  of 
big  business  methods  and  technique. 

Strict  controls  have  limited  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  output  in  the  U.K.  and  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  satisfy  the  home  market;  it  is  also  more 
than  likely  that  the  statutory  orders  covering  meat 
products  and  canned  meats  have  acted  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  many  a  would-be  manufacturer.  But  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  better  quality  raw  material  and 
relaxation  of  control  evidently  do  not  provide  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  The  British  meat  manufac¬ 
turer  must  perforce  study  how  his  American  counter¬ 
part,  unhampered  by  similar  difficulties,  produces 
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good  quality  products  in  large  quantities;  then,  hav¬ 
ing  become  a  wiser  man,  he  must  go  home  and  do  the 
same  with  nothing  like  the  quality  of  raw  material, 
the  ability  to  effect  modernisation  of  equipment,  or 
freedom  of  action. 

The  food  trades  of  Britain  have  been  built  up  on 
specialisation  and  have  a  reputation  for  quality ;  and 
given  the  freedom  to  buy  the  type  of  raw  material 
they  want,  at  their  own  price,  and  in  their  own  way, 
British  meat  manufacturers  would  be  more  than  able 
to  produce  goods  equal  in  quality  to  those  emanating 
from  the  birthplace  of  Spam.  Indeed,  what  are 
wanted  in  potential  export  markets  are  not  duplicates 
of  the  American  article,  but  British  specialities. 

The  hope  has  been  expressed  that  the  visit  will 
“bring  to  the  British  breakfast  tables  more  and 
better  sausages."  The  sausage  was  being  made  in 
Britain  long  before  America  was  known  to  exist ;  yet 
Britain's  meat  experts  must  needs  seek  the  ideal 
sausage  in  the  New  World.  If  a  study  of  sausage 
making  is  to  be  made  anywhere,  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  other  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  would 
appear  to  be  more  obvious  places  for  research. 

The  manufacture  of  a  larger  range  of  sausages  and 
other  meat  products  would  give  the  English  butcher 
a  supplementary  source  of  income  which  is  most 
necessary ;  he  still  wants  to  be  able  to  make  sausages 
that  are  of  such  a  quality  that  the  public  will  not 
wonder  whether  to  put  “  mustard  or  marmalade  on 
them."  Whether  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  depends  on 
relaxation  of  control,  fair  recompense,  and  increased 
feedingstuffs  for  home  meat  production  rather  than 
on  the  import  of  mass  production  methods. 


Refined  Food  Products  and  Allergy 

The  idea  has  been  advanced  in  the  American  Press 
that  cereals,  notably  wheat  and  com,  are  major 
causes  of  food  allergy.  Not  only  has  the  crude,  pro¬ 
tein-containing  flour  been  implicated,  but  also  its 
refined  products.  Clearly  defined  instances  have 
been  cited  where  ingestion  of  a  particular  food  pro¬ 
vokes  an  unmistakable  allergic  response  in  certain 
persons;  such  reactions  usually  are  recognised  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  atypical  signs, 
such  as  headaches,  fatigue,  muscle  pains,  depressed 
spirits,  and  slight  changes  in  the  leukopenic  index, 
sometimes  have  been  regarded  as  allergic  responses 
to  some  constituent  of  the  diet. 

Because  of  their  inclusion  in  a  wide  variety  of  un¬ 
suspected  articles,  corn  starch  and  com  sugar  have 
been  regarded  as  particularly  menacing.  It  has  also 
been  stated  that  com  symps  and  dextrose  may  sensi¬ 
tise  the  bottle-fed  infant.  As  a  result  of  these  sus¬ 
picions,  the  avoidance  of  oils,  sugars,  and  starches 
by  those  occasional  patients  who  are  allergic  to  the 
unrefined  sources  of  these  foods  has  been  advocated. 


However,  the  criteria  on  which  the  warnings  have 
been  based  have  not  been  generally  accepted,  and 
the  development  of  such  subjective  symptoms  as 
headaches,  and  chilliness  and  fatigue  after  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  a  frankly  suspected  test  meal  are  not  sufficient 
to  convince  the  average  physician  that  a  state  of 
allergy  exists. 

The  antigenicity  of  sugars,  starches,  and  oils  has 
not  been  established  in  the  laboratory  animal,  nor 
has  there  been  any  known  incidence  of  anaphylaxis 
as  a  result  of  feeding  dextrose  to  man,  even  by  the 
intravenous  route. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  conclusive  evidence,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  that  physicians 
should  wait  for  an  incontrovertible  scientific  evalua¬ 
tion  before  refined  foods  are  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  patient  with  allergy. 

Food  Moisture  Determinations 

A  radio  frequency  moisture  meter  has  been 
developed  for  the  rapid  testing  of  spray-dried  sweet¬ 
ened  whole  egg,  and  also  for  the  control  of  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  chicory  roots.  This  meter  is  based  on  the 
change  of  the  permittivity  or  dielectric  constant  of 
the  sample  material. 

The  measurement  of  a  physical  property  was 
chosen,  according  to  A.  T.  S.  Babb,  B.Sc.,  A.R.I.C., 
who  sp)oke  at  a  meeting  held  recently  by  the  Society 
of  Public  Analysts  and  Other  Analytical  Chemists, 
because  in  general  it  requires  little  more  time  than 
that  necessitated  by  the  weighing  of  the  sample. 
Also,  by  using  radio  frequency  in  conjunction  with 
the  permittivity  measurements  the  interference  due 
to  conductivity  is  minimised,  resulting  in  a  reduction 
of  “  packing  errors." 

Another  moisture  determination  method  for  granu¬ 
lated,  pulverised,  or  milled  food  materials  such 
as  sugar  products  was  described  by  R.  W.  Money, 
M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.  This  particular  type  of  determina¬ 
tion  arose  from  the  necessity  for  determining  moisture 
contents  of  the  order  of  O’l  per  cent,  in  granulated 
sugars.  The  A.O.A.C.  methods  were  too  lengthy  for 
the  routine  control  purposes  required,  while  in  the 
straightforward  vacuum  oven  methods  experimental 
errors  were  too  large.  The  preparation  of  reference 
samples  presented  some  difficulty  owing  to  rapid 
changes  in  moisture  content,  and  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  a  method  was  developed  of  ‘ '  condition¬ 
ing  ’  ’  small  samples  in  atmospheres  of  high  relative 
humidity. 

The  Karl  Fischer  method  and  apparatus  were 
modified  and  gave  good  results,  but  the  frequent  sta'n- 
dardisations  involved  are  justified  only  if  the  appar¬ 
atus  is  in  continuous  use  and  the  operation  requires 
a  high  standard  of  technique — hence  the  development 
of  the  air-flow  method. 
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Coloured  Casings  for  Food 

To  obviate  the  disadvantages  of  the  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  methods  for  colouring  weiners  and  similar 
meat  products,  R.  K.  Remer  (U.S.  Patent  2,477,767) 
proposes  that  a  colouring  agent  be  incorporated  in  a 
suitably  plasticised  cellulose  casing.  In  his  method, 
colouring  and  plasticising  are  achieved  in  one  step  by 
passing  the  sausage  casing,  consisting  of  a  seamless 
tube  of  regenerated  cellulose  film,  through  an  aqueous 
solution  of  glycerine  and  a  natural  or  coal-tar  certi¬ 
fied  colour.  When  such  a  casing  is  stuffed,  the  colour 
is  transferred  uniformly  to  the  surface  of  the  sausage 
mixture.  Glycerine  is  the  preferred  plasticiser  be¬ 
cause  of  its  excellent  penetrating  properties  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  efficient  carrier  for  the  colouring  agent. 

In  a  second  patent  (U.S.  2,477,768),  Remer 
recommends  the  use  of  such  a  glycerine-plasticised 
coloured  cellulose  casing  for  transferring  the  colour¬ 
ing  materials  to  other  types  of  foods  placed  in  them. 
Among  the  substances  that  may  be  coloured  by  this 
method  are  melted  cheese,  melted  hard  candy,  and 
ice  cream  mix.  After  these  foodstuffs  have  solidified 
by  cooling  or  freezing,  the  casings  may  be  stripped 
off,  leaving  a  uniformly  coloured  surface.  The 
advantages  of  the  glycerinated  colouring  solutions 
may  be  imparted  to  other  packing  or  wrapping 
materials  like  natural  sheep  gut  sausage  casing  and 
vegetable  parchment  paper. 


Antibiotics  as  Food  Preservatives 

So  far  the  development  of  penicillin,  streptomycin, 
and  other  antibiotics  has  been  predominantly  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  medical  profession,  although  the  original 
observation  of  1929,  which  was  eventually  to  lead  to 
the  discovery  and  isolation  of  penicillin,  was  not  ex¬ 
clusively  medical  in  nature  even  though  it  took  place 
in  a  hospital  laboratory  at  Paddington.  That  ob¬ 
servation  was  no  more  than  an  indication  that  some 
substance  associated  with  penicillium  mould  growth 
was  able  to  stop  bacterial  invasion.  The  fact  that 
attention  so  far  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  anti¬ 
biotic  substances  which  can  destroy  disease-causing 
bacteria  has  obscured  the  possibility  that  antibiotics 
might  be  used  as  food  preservatives  to  destroy  the 
bacterial  agents  of  food  decay.  Californian  research 
workers  have  recently  shown  that  this  is  a  practical 
as  well  as  a  theoretical  possibility. 

The  antibiotic  substance  they  have  used  is  subtilin, 
produced  by  the  submerged  culture  of  a  widely 
occurring  strain  of  bacteria.  Bacillus  subtilis,  one 
which  exists  naturally  in  many  foods.  Minute  addi¬ 
tions  of  subtilin  to  such  canned  foods  as  peas,  aspara¬ 
gus,  com,  beans,  tomato  juice,  and  milk  have 
enabled  them  to  be  processed  at  212“  F.  instead  of  at 
the  usual  pressure  treatment  at  240°  F.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  tests,  heat-treating  times  have  been 
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reduced  to  as  little  as  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  minutes. 
A  simple  heat  treatment  of  this  order  is  sufficient  to 
kill  a  number  of  food  spoilage  organisms,  but  not  the 
spore  formers  and  other  heat-resistant  varieties.  The 
action  of  subtilin  on  these  latter  types  would  appear 
to  have  the  same  effect  as  subjection  of  the  food  to 
240“  F. 

The  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  use  of  antibiotics  in  connexion  with  the  sterilisa¬ 
tion  of  food  would  result  in  considerable  economies 
in  heating  and  time  in  canning  processes,  and  better 
retention  of  natural  flavour,  which  is  apt  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  high  temperatures. 

It  must,  however,  be  emphasised  that  this  research 
work  is  only  in  its  preliminary  phase;  it  may,  indeed, 
be  several  years  before  practical  applications  are  pos¬ 
sible.  A  long  series  of  experiments  is  required  to 
find  out  whether  subtilin  and  any  other  antibiotics 
which  may  be  developed  have  any  harmful  effects 
upon  human  health.  In  this  direction  it  is  already 
reported  that  subtilin  has  been  added  to  rat  and 
rabbit  diets  without  any  apparent  ill-effects  upon 
health  or  growth.  Also,  although  the  subtilin-pro- 
ducing  organisms  are  widely  distributed,  there  is  no 
illness  known  to  be  caused  by  this  particular  strain. 

At  present  little  more  than  an  idea,  subtilin  may 
be  one  of  the  major  shapes  of  things  to  come  in  the 
food  canning  industry. 


Newfoundland’ s  Nutrition 

The  results  of  a  programme  of  diet  improvement, 
begun  in  Newfoundland  in  1944  when  the  death, 
infant  mortality,  and  tuberculosis  rates  were  abnor¬ 
mally  high  and  deficiency  diseases  were  prevalent, 
are  contained  in  a  recent  report  which  gives  details 
of  the  striking  improvement  after  four  years  of  reme¬ 
dial  measures. 

These  were  much  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  war¬ 
time  Great  Britain.  For  example,  margarine  was 
fortified  with  vitamin  A,  dried  milk  and  cod  liver  oil 
were  distributed  by  schools,  and  orange  juice  was 
given  to  nursing  mothers  and  infants. 

After  four  years  the  death-rate  dropped  from  121 
to  10-5  per  1,000,  and  there  was  a  marked  reduction 
in  still  births  and  deaths  of  infants  in  their  first  year. 
Riboflavin,  vitamin  A,  and  niacin  deficiencies  were 
reduced,  and  the  prior  apathy  and  listlessness  notice¬ 
able  eveiy’where  were  no  longer  evident. 

One  result  of  the  report  is  to  contradict  those  who 
argue  that  if  people  have  enough  money  they  can  be 
trusted  to  buy  what  is  good  for  them.  Another  and 
more  important  pKjint  is  that  it  reveals  quite  clearly 
that  the  systematic  supplementing  of  the  foods  that 
the  public  wants  with  the  necessary  nutrients  may  be 
a  better  and  quicker  route  to  a  sound,  balanced 
national  diet. 
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Chemicals  in  Food 

The  admissibility  of  adding  “chemicals"  to 
manufactured  food  was  one  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
at  the  American  Oil  Chemists’  Society’s  twenty-third 
autumn  meeting  in  Chicago. 

According  to  W.  B.  White,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  not  opposed  to  the  addition  of 
“  chemicals  "  per  se  to  foods,  but  they  have  always 

viewed  with  a  fishy  eye  '  ’  proposals  for  their  indis¬ 
criminate  use  where  adequate  proof  of  their  harm¬ 
lessness  is  lacking.  The  present  b'ood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  places  squarely  upon  the  manufacturer 
the  obligation  for  conducting  adequate  toxicity 
studies  on  the  chemicals  he  proposes  for  food  use 
before  he  sells  them  to  food  manufacturers. 

A  paper  describing  the  use  of  butylated  hydroxy- 
anisole  as  an  antioxidant  useful  in  prolonging  the 
shelf  life  of  potato  chips  fried  in  vegetable  oils  was 
presented  by  J.  E.  Magoffin  and  R.  W.  Bentz.  Data 
indicated  that  BHA  possesses  “  carry-through " 
antioxidant  pro|>erties  not  only  in  animal  fats  but 
also  in  vegetable  oils  and  shortenings.  The  addition 
of  propyl  gallate  and  citric  acid  as  synergists  to  BHA 
increased  the  carry-through.  In  commercial  batch 
friers  of  600  lb.  capacity,  up  to  5,000  lb.  of  potatoes 
were  fried  before  the  frier  was  emptied  and  the  fat 
discarded. 

Anaerobic  Spores  in  Meat  Products 

.Methods  for  the  determination  of  the  incidence  of 
putrefactive  anaerobic  spores  in  commercial  meat 
products  have  been  carried  out  by  Martin  V.  Burke, 
Keith  H.  Steinkraus,  and  John  C.  Ayres,  of  the  Bac¬ 
teriology  Section  of  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  on  a  large  number  of  fresh,  cured,  and  pro¬ 
cessed  samplings  of  pork  luncheon  meat  {Food  Tech¬ 
nology,  4.  I,  1950). 

Dilution  of  the  cured  product  with  ten  volumes  of 
medium  lowered  the  effective  concentration  of  the 
curing  salts  to  a  point  below  which  spore  germination 
was  not  inhibited  by  these  agents.  With  this  as  a 
basis,  two  methods  were  developed  for  determining 
the  incidence  of  these  spores  in  meat.  One  method 
used  was  gravimetric,  while  the  other  was  volumetric. 
In  the  ranges  investigated,  results  by  the  two  methods 
were  comparable. 

Counts  were  determined  on  the  fresh,  cured,  and 
processed  pork  luncheon  meat  produced  by  commer¬ 
cial  meat-packing  plants.  Spore  counts  in  the  meat 
sampled  during  this  study  were  so  low  that  only 
a  most  probable  numbers-counting  technique  and 
liquid  media  gave  reliable  results.  These  counts  were 
determined  by  comparison  of  positive  tube  combina¬ 
tions  with  formulae  or  charts  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Of  the  various  media  examined,  three  were 
selected  for  comparison  studies  to  determine  if  one 
would  consistently  give  highest  spore  recoveries  from 


meat.  No  appreciable  differences  were  shown.  To 
test  the  effectiveness  of  the  counting  methods,  a 
standard  spore  suspension  was  inoculated  and  mixed 
with  pork  luncheon  meat.  The  level  of  inoculation 
was  one  spore  per  gram  of  meat,  a  load  considered  to 
represent  conditions  in  this  type  of  product.  Good 
recoveries  were  obtained. 

A  large  number  of  determinations  were  made  on 
samples  of  the  fresh,  cured,  and  processed  product. 
The  average  load  of  putrefactive  anaerobic  spores 
found  in  the  product  was  less  than  one  spore  per 
gram.  No  appreciable  difference  was  observed  in  the 
counts  obtained  from  the  three  sampling  points.  The 
thermal  process  used  in  this  study  for  6  lb.  cans 
of  pork  luncheon  meat  did  not  produce  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  putrefactive  anaerobic  spore  popu¬ 
lation. 

Shelving  the  Calorie 

In  view  of  his  first  public  utterance  to  the  effect 
that  he  will  ‘  ‘  try  not  to  use  the  word  ‘  calories  'at  any 
time,  but  just  talk  about  food,"  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  visualise  from  what  angle  the  new  Food  Minister 
will  tackle  the  vexed  question  of  food. 

How  well  we  remember  the  word  ‘  ‘  calorie.  ’  ’  By  a 
curious  dispensation  of  providence,  past  pains — like 
past  delights — are  impossible  to  recapture;  but  we 
have  a  clear  memory  of  a  hapless  urchin  aged  1 1 ,  in 
Form  IV,  who  hadn't  “  done  "  his  physics  “prep.” 
and  didn’t  know  his  calorie,  either  Great  or  Small. 
Such  matters  were  speedily  inculcated  with  the  aid  of 
an  ever-handy  cane.  The  posterior  sensation  has 
long  since  faded,  but  we  have  always  remembered 
our  calorie. 

To  those  of  us  whose  minds  are,  therefore,  con¬ 
ditioned  to  the  idea  of  food  in  terms  of  calories, 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  the  only  alternatives 
appear  to  be  the  apotheoses  of  past  and  future  succu- 
lencies.  As  to  the  future,  Mr.  H.  G.  Garrett,  O.B.E., 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Imported 
Meat  Trade  Association,  at  a  recent  Press  conference, 
painted  a  beautiful  picture  of  three  good  joints  of 
meat  a  week  if  only  the  present  system  of  State  con¬ 
trol  could  be  brought  to  an  end;  but  after  some 
judicious  heckling  he  admitted  that  his  remarks  had 
been  “  rhetorical.” 

It  is  with  the  present  that  Mr.  Webb  is  concerned. 
Will  he  discourse  upon  “fat  black  puddings,  proper 
food,  for  warriors  that  delight  in  blood  ’  ’  ?  Will  he 
tell  you  that  your  present  bread  is,  like  the  famous 
stout,  “good  for  you"?  His  mention  of  extraction 
rates  will  be  taboo  as  being  a  term  even  more  esoteric 
than  calories. 

Let  us  by  all  means  avoid  an  unduly  academic  atti¬ 
tude,  but  why  should  calories  be  scorned  as  a  yard¬ 
stick,  when  so  many  items,  taken  from  the  weights 
and  measures  book,  are  easily  used? 
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In  the  Russell  factory,  showing  mixers,  premizers,  and  cabinet  mixing  machines. 


Food  Powders  Through  Six  Reigns 


The  former  business  was  pri¬ 
marily  one  of  a  general  nature, 
catering  for  the  wholesale  grocery 
needs  of  the  district,  but  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Lingford’s 
baking  powder  (as  it  was  now 
called)  continued  on  an  ever- 
increasing  scale.'  In  the  years 
which  followed,  Joseph  Lingford 
was  ably  assisted  in  the  business 
bv  his  son  Ernest. 


''PHE  history  of  the  firm  of 

Joseph  Lingford  and  Son 
commences  in  1829  with  the  birth, 
in  the  city  of  Nottingham,  of 
Joseph  Lingford,  the  founder  of 
the  firm.  Joseph  left  Nottingham 
to  join  his  brother  Samuel  in 
Bishop  Auckland,  County  Dur¬ 
ham,  where,  in  1861,  a  grocery 
shop  was  opened.  Some  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  shop  the 
brothers  commenced  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  baking  powder 
in  Bishop  Auckland. 

In  1871  the  business  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  larger  premises  in  New¬ 
gate  Street,  where  both  wholesale 
and  retail  trading  was  carried  on. 
In  this  same  year  came  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  partnership,  Joseph  Ling¬ 
ford  retaining  the  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness,  together  with  the  baking 
powder  manufacturing  section  of 
the  concern,  while  Samuel  Ling¬ 
ford  retained  the  retail  shops  which 
by  that  time  had  been  opened  in 
various  parts  of  the  district. 
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In  the  reign  of  King  William 
IV  there  lived  in  Nottingham 
an  old  lady  famed  for  the 
excellence  of  her  cakes  and 
pastries.  This  success  she 
attributed  to  the  use  of  a 
baking  powder  she  had  made 
up,  the  formula  for  which  she 
passed  on  to  Joseph  and 
Samuel  Lingford.  This  formed 
the  basis  of  Lingford’s  baking 
powder,  which  was  eventually 
manufactured  by  the  company 
on  a  commercial  scale  in 
Bishop  Auckland.  Today  the 
company  of  Joseph  Lingford 
and  Son  still  manufacture 
baking  powder,  together  with 
a  wide  range  of  other  quality 
food  powder  products. 


Opening  of  the  Model  Factory 

The  present  model  factory  was 
opened  in  Durham  Street  in  1888 
under  Ernest  Lingford’s  manage¬ 
ment,  while  Joseph  Lingford 
directed  the  wholesale  business  in 
Newgate  Street,  until  the  latter 
was  sold  to  Joseph  Lingford's 
cousin,  Albert  Wood,  under  which 
name  the  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  still  continues,  although  it 
is  now  owned  and  operated  by  a 
firm  of  Newcastle  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants. 


places  as  Jamaica,  Ven- 

had  a  number  of  establishments  ezuela,  Barbados,  Belgium,  Ger- 
producing  goods  solely  for  the  many,  Malta,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Ministry  of  Supply,  and  also  sup-  Cyprus,  Mauritius,  Saudi  Arabia, 
plying  foodstuffs  to  the  Armed  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  and  British 
Forces,  British  Restaurants,  Emer-  North  Borneo, 
gency  Feeding  Centres,  and  other 
national  organisations.  At  one  time  _ 
two  factories  were  operated  for  the  ***« 

production  of  foodstuffs  for  the  All  the  preparatory  and  mixing 
Ministry  of  Food,  while  enormous  operations  are  carried  out  in  the 
quantities  of  camouflage  nets  were  Russell  factory,  whence  the  in- 
produced  by  the  company  in  six  gredients  are  brought  by  road  or 
small  factory  groups  for  the  Minis-  rail  from  the  company's  own 
try  of  Supply  and  the  U.S.  Army,  warehouses.  On  arrival  these  are 

■  conveyed  by  electric  hoist  to  the 

gallery  over  the  mixing  floor, 
where  the  materials  are  weighed 
into  different  quantities  according 
to  the  product  being  made.  They 
are  then  fed  by  hopper  to  the  mix¬ 
ing  machines  below. 

Colouring  and  flavouring  ma¬ 
terials  for  incorporation  in  such 
products  as  blancmange  powders 
and  custard  powders  are  first 
mixed  in  the  premixers  and  then 
transferred  to  one  of  the  5  cwt. 
mixing  machines  in 


which  they 
are  blended  with  the  specified 
quantity  of  basic  material. 


Investigating  New  Lines 

Also  installed  in  this  factory 
are  a  cabinet  mixing  machine  for 
investigating  new  lines  and  a  dis¬ 
integrator  through  which  any 
lumpy  materials  are  passed  prior 
to  incorporation  with  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  mixing  machines. 
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One  of  the  automatic  weighing  and  filling 
machines. 


A  section  of  the  despatch 
department. 


The  finished  pro¬ 
duct  leaves  the  mixing 
machines  and  is  in  due 
course  conveyed  to 
automatic  weighing 
machines  for  packing 
in  the  various  con¬ 
tainers  used  in  the 
trade. 

Baking  powder  is 
filled  automatically  in¬ 
to  tin  containers,  the 
filler  being  checked 
every  half-hour  to  en¬ 
sure  accuracy.  After 
lidding  and  labelling 
by  hand,  the  tins  are 
packed  into  cartons 
and  wrapped  in 
dozens.  When  the 
packed  goods  have  been  further 
check  weighed,  they  are  taken  into 
the  despatch  rooms,  where  they 
are  finally  crated  for  distribution. 

Other  sections  in  this  model  fac¬ 
tory  are  devoted  to  the  packing 
of  soft  drinks  such  as  Lingfofizz, 
Silver  Spoon  Sparkle,  and  Bubbly 
Cola.  Other  products,  including 
blancmange  and  custard  powders, 
are  packed  in  the  custard  room. 


Prepacking  Operations 

The  company  are  also  inten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  the  prepacking 
of  special  items  such  as  St.  Vincent 
arrowroot,  pea  flour,  dehydrated 
herbs,  Egyptian  sliced  onion, 
Egyptian  onion  powder,  and  de¬ 
hydrated  vegetables.  They  are 
also  concerned  with  the  packing 
and  distribution  of  Osseine  gela¬ 
tine  powder.  It  is  significant  that, 
during  the  war,  the  Ministry  of 
Food  did  not  permit  this  product 
to  be  sold  for  resale  to  the  general 
public;  instead,  it  was  earmarked 
for  hospitals,  clinics,  and  for  the 
use  of  special  manufacturers. 

Staff  Welfare 

The  preservation  of  the  Quaker 
precepts  of  the  company’s  founder 
is  today  manifest  in  all  branches 
of  the  business.  For  many  years 
the  company  have  interwoven  a 
planned  scheme  of  social  welfare 
throughout  the  whole  of  their 
manufacturing  sales  and  distribu¬ 


tive  organisation.  For  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  the  staff 
are  luncheon  and  rest  rooms,  a 
place  in  the  country  for  conva¬ 
lescent  members,  a  savings  fund, 
life  assurance  for  every  married 
man,  a  contributory  pensions 
scheme,  and  many  other  ameni¬ 
ties. 

New  formulae  are  daily  investi¬ 
gated  in  the  laboratory,  where 
routine  testing  of  all  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  is  also  car¬ 
ried  out.  Further  to  ensure  the 
highest  possible  quality  control,  a 
public  analyst  is  under  contract  to 
pay  a  monthly  ‘  ‘  surprise  '  ’  visit 
to  the  factory  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  any  of  the  company's 
products;  public  analysts  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are 
also  deputed  to  purchase  the  com¬ 
pany’s  goods  in  the  shops  to 
examine  and  report  on  them. 

The  Ever  Open  Door 

A  most  unusual  feature  of  this 
organisation  is  its  ‘  ‘  ever  open 
door”  principle.  Any  member  of 
the  public  is  at  liberty  at  any  time 
to  inspect  the  factory  and  the  for¬ 
mulae  books.  For  many  years,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  issue  of  a  leaflet 
in  1949  stressing  this  principle,  it 
was  thought  that  the  company  was 
the  only  one  in  Great  Britain 
where  such  conditions  prevailed; 
but  in  one  other  case  at  least  a 
similar  policy  has  been  adopted. 
Lingford’s  are  convinced  that  it  is 
worthy  of  emulation  wherever 


food,  drugs,  and  drinks  are  manu¬ 
factured  or  sold. 

Studying  Consumer  Preference 
As  an  indication  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  desire  to  manufacture  and 
sell  in  the  pxDst-war  period  only 
those  products  which  would  find 
favour  with  the  trade  and  the 
public,  a  New  Lines  Committee, 
consisting  of  heads  of  departments 
concerned,  meets  every  fortnight 
to  study  the  whole  question  of  con¬ 
sumer  uses,  needs,  and  require¬ 
ments. 

SUPPLIERS  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Mixing  machines;  Wm.  Gardner  and 
Sons  {Gloucester),  Ltd. 

Weighing  machines:  W.  and  T.  Avery, 
Ltd. 

Disintegrator:  J.  Harrison  Carter,  Ltd. 
Colours  and  flavours:  A.  Boake  Roberts 
and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lemon  flavour:  White  Tomkins  and 
Courage,  Ltd. 

Electric  hoists  and  lift:  Pickerings,  Ltd. 

Automatic  weighing  and  filling  machines : 

Southall  and  Smith,  Ltd. 

Cartons:  Cut-outs,  Ltd.;  Boxfoldia,  Ltd. 
Stacking  machine  and  trucks:  /.  Collis 
and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Strapping  machine:  Signode,  Ltd. 

Tins:  The  Auckland  Can  Co.;  Tin  Boxes, 
Ltd.:  The  Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd. 

Grinding  machinery:  Buffoline  Noiseless 
Gear  Co.,  Ltd. 

Bags  and  other  packing  materials:  Chor- 
ley  and  Ptckersgill,  Ltd.:  Dobson  Molle, 
Ltd.:  E.  S.  and  A.  Robinson,  Ltd.: 
Caldecot  Press,  Ltd. 

Paper  bag  closures:  Kleen  Klips,  Ltd. 
Tenaxis  paste:  H.  A.  Smith,  Ltd. 
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Gelatin  Standards  and  Arsenic  in  Food 

In  January,  1948,  the  Minister  of  Food  announced  that  he  had  appointed  a  Food 
Standards  Committee  to  review  the  composition  of  foods  and  to  recommend  standards 
based  on  quality  and  nutritional  value,  designed  to  protect  consumers  against  the  sale  of 
inferior  products.  Reports  containing  recommendations  for  standards  for  tomato 
ketchup,  curry  powder,  and  processed  cheese  have  already  been  published  and  a  further 
report  dealing  with  standards  for  edible  gelatin  has  now  been  issued,  together  with  the 
report  of  a  sub-committee,  set  up  in  October,  1948,  to  enquire  into  the  metallic 
contamination  of  foods. 


HTHE  REPORT*  of  the  Food 
Standards  Committee  has  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Minister  of 
Food  that  the  definition  of  edible 
gelatin,  and  the  limits  for  metallic 
contamination  of  edible  gelatin, 
contained  in  the  Edible  Gelatin 
Order  (S.I.,  1948,  No.  2460) 
should  be  changed. 

Edible  gelatin  means  the  clean 
wholesome  protein  which: 

(а)  is  obtained  by  extraction 
from  collagenous  material; 

(б)  is  free  from  objectionable 
taste  and  offensive  odour; 

(c)  dissolves  completely  in 
warm  water  to  give  a  clear 
or  translucent  colloidal 
solution ; 

(d)  yields  not  more  than  3*25 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  ash; 

(e)  contains  in  each  million 
parts  by  weight  not  more 
than  2  parts  by  weight  of 
arsenic  (As)  (equivalent  to 
2-7  p.p.m.  AsaOj),  7  parts 
by  weight  of  lead,  30  parts 
by  weight  of  copper,  100 
parts  by  weight  of  zinc. 

Evidence  from  the  Trade 

Before  reaching  their  conclu¬ 
sions  the  Committee  received  from 
the  trade  organisations  evidence 
which  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

(а)  Raw  materials  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  edible  gelatin  consist  of 
selected  hides  and  bones. 

(б)  High-grade  gelatin  obtained 
from  limed  hides  might  contain 
2j  per  cent,  to  4  p)er  cent,  of  lime. 
The  limit  of  3  25  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  ash  would  not  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  gelatin  of  low 

•  Approved  for  publication  by  the 
Minister  of  Food. 
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calcium  content  which  is  required 
in  the  preparation  of  some  foods. 
The  limit  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  export  trade  in  edible 
gelatin. 

(c)  The  limit  for  arsenic  content 
at  present  in  force  under  the 
Edible  Gelatin  Order,  1948  (1-4 
parts  per  million  by  weight  of 
arsenious  oxide),  is  considered  too 
stringent,  since  many  otherwise 
satisfactory  samples  of  edible  gela¬ 
tin  are  thereby  excluded.  While 
it  is  appreciated  that  the  arsenic 
content  should  be  strictly  con¬ 
trolled,  an  increase  to  2  parts  per 
million  of  arsenic  was  considered 
reasonable. 

{d)  The  lead  content  of  gelatin 
is  derived  from  the  raw  material. 
The  manufacturers  of  gelatin  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  present  limit  of 
10  p.p.m.  was  reasonable,  but  the 
Food  Manufacturers’  Federation 
suggested  that  the  limit  should  be 
reduced  to  7  p.p.m.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sea  and  Air  Port  Health 
Authorities  recommended  that  the 
limit  should  be  reduced  to  5 
p.p.m. 

(e)  The  existing  limits  for  cop¬ 
per  and  zinc  were  considered  to 
be  satisfactory. 

(/)  The  gelatin  manufacturers 
preferred  metallic  contamination 
to  be  calculated  on  the  “dry" 
basis,  and  considered  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  include  the  term  ‘  ‘  air- 
dried  "  in  the  definition. 

(g)  Trade  opinion  was  not 
unanimous  on  the  question  of  pre¬ 
scribing  a  jelly-strength  test.  The 
Meat  Section  of  the  Food  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Federation  considered 
that  such  a  test  serves  no  useful 
purpose  to  the  purchaser  of  edible 
gelatin.  The  gelatin  manufac¬ 
turers  supjX)rted  this  view,  but  the 


gelatin  distributors  suggested  that 
a  minimum  jelly  strength  might 
be  prescribed  for  gelatin  sold 
loose,  which  carries  no  guarantee 
of  setting  quality  or  purity. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee 

The  Committee’s  conclusions, 
which  formed  the  basis  for  their 
recommendations,  are: 

(i)  That  the  term  “  ash  ’’  should 
be  substituted  for  the  ambiguous 
term  “mineral  matter,"  and  that 
an  ash  content  of  3-25  per  cent,  is 
the  lowest  figure  universally  at¬ 
tainable  under  present-day  com¬ 
mercial  practice. 

(ii)  Advised  by  its  Metallic  Con¬ 
tamination  Sub-Committee,  the 
Committee  considers: 

(a)  That  the  limit  for  arsenic 
might,  without  risk  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  be  slightly  relaxed  to 
2  p.p.m.  (As),  and  that  the  limit 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  element  rather  than  of  the 
oxide,  thus  bringing  arsenic  into 
line  in  this  resp>ect  with  other 
metallic  contaminants. 

(b)  That  while  lead  is  a  most 
objectionable  contaminant  of  food, 
and  the  Committee  sympathises 
with  the  wish  of  the  Port  Medical 
Officers  that  the  limit  should  be 
reduced  to  5  p.p.m.,  it  considers 
that  having  regard  to  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  a  limit  of  7  p.p.m.  is  the 
lowest  which  can  be  recommended 
as  a  statutory  maximum  at  the 
present  time. 

(c)  That  there  is  no  reason  for  a 
reduction  of  the  present  limits  of 
30  p.p.m.  for  copp>er  and  100 
p.p.m.  for  zinc. 

(iii)  That  the  moisture  content 
of  gelatin  does  not  vary  sufficiently 
to  require  the  term  “air-dried" 
in  the  definition. 
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(iv)  Being  aware  of  marked 
variations  of  jelly  strength  of  re¬ 
tail  samples  the  Committee  con¬ 
siders  that  it  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  impose  a  suitable  jelly 
strength  test.  Moreover,  as  sup¬ 
plies  become  more  plentiful,  a 
gelatin  of  unsatisfactorv’  setting 
quality  is  unlikely  to  find  a  ready 
retail  market. 


Limits  for  Arsenic  in  Food 

The  report  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee,  set  up  by  the  Food  Stan¬ 
dards  Committee  in  1948  to 
enquire  into  the  metallic  contami¬ 
nation  of  foods  and  to  consider 
the  available  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  the  ingestion  of  foods  contami¬ 
nated  with  metals  or  other  in¬ 
jurious  elements,  the  possibility  of 
prescribing  limits  of  contamina¬ 
tion,  and  the  technological  prob¬ 
lems  which  might  arise  from  the 
prescription  of  such  limits,  has 
also  been  published.  In  this  is 
recommended  the  introduction  of 
statutory  limits  for  arsenic  in 
food. 

It  is  stated  that  the  limits  re¬ 
commended  in  1903  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Arsenic  have  been 
found  generally  satisfactory,  but 
that  some  revision  is  called  for  in 
view  of  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  in  food  manufacturing 
processes,  analytical  technique 
(enabling  more  exact  determina¬ 
tions  of  arsenic  to  be  made),  the 
introduction  of  new  food  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  the  fact  that  arsenic 
may  occur  naturally  in  shell-fish 
in  amounts  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
Royal  Commission’s  limits. 

The  Sub-Committee  advises: 

(i)  That  limits  closely  ap¬ 
proximating  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  applied 
strictly  to  staple  foods. 

(ii)  That  the  limits  should  be 
relaxed  slightly  in  respect 
of  certain  food  adjuncts, 
e.g.  food  colourings,  edible 
gelatin,  spices,  and  hops, 
which  are  normally  con¬ 
sumed  in  very  small  quanti¬ 
ties. 

(iii)  That  arsenic  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the 
element  rather  than  as 
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THE  SCHEDULE 

Parts  per  Million. 


Food. 

.irsenic 

(.4s). 

Arsenious  Oxide 
{Asm. 

Food  colourings  containing  more  than  10  per 

cent,  of  colouring  matter 

Beverage  base : 

50 

660 

(а)  Total  solids  up  to  35  per  cent. 

(б)  ,,  ,,  between  36  per  cent,  and  69 

01 

014 

per  cent. 

0-5 

070 

(c)  Total  solids  over  70  per  cent. 

10 

I  40 

Edible  gelatin 

20 

270 

Dried  herbs  . . 

50 

660 

Spices 

50 

6-6o 

Dried  liquorice  extract 

50 

6bo 

Dehydrated  onions 

20 

270 

Phosphatic  constituents  of  raising  powders 

20 

270 

Hops  and  hop  concentrate 

20 

270 

arsenious  oxide  as  hither¬ 
to,  and  that  the  expression 
‘  ‘  parts  per  million  ’  ’  should 
replace  the  obsolescent  ex¬ 
pression  ‘  ‘  grains  per  pound 
or  per  gallon.” 

The  Sub-Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  following  limits 
should  be  prescribed  statutorily : 

(i)  Beverages,  ready-to-drink ; 
o-i  p.p.m.  As  (0-14  p.p.m. 
As,©,). 

(ii)  Foods  not  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied,  10  p.p.m.  As  (1-4 
p.p.m.  AsoO,). 

(iii)  Foods  sf)ecified  in  the 
Schedule  up  to  the  limits 
therein  indicated. 

Limits  for  finings  and  other 
clearing  agents  which  are  used  in 
the  preparation  of  certain  bever¬ 
ages  but  do  not  remain  in  the 
finished  products  are  not  included 
in  the  Schedule.  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  prescribe  a 
special  limit  for  such  substances 
since  the  beverage  in  its  final  form 
must  conform  to  a  strict  limit. 

Arsenic  in  Sea-fish 

The  prescription  of  these  limits 
statutorily  should  not  apply  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  fresh  or  pro¬ 
cessed  sea-fish,  Crustacea,  and 
shell-fish  containing  arsenic  in 
excess  of  I'O  p.p.m.  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  arsenic  is  natural 
to  the  fish. 

Evidence  from  trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  interests  was  received  before 
the  foregoing  recommendations 


were  made  and  this  was  reviewed 
by  the  Food  Standards  Committee 
before  they  adopted  the  Sub- 
Committee's  report.  A  further 
period  of  three  months,  however, 
has  been  allowed  for  any  repre¬ 
sentations  which  interested  parties 
might  wish  to  make  before  steps 
are  taken  to  give  the  limits  statu- 
toiV  effect. 

Those  wishing  to  make  repre¬ 
sentations  should  write  to  Mr. 
K.  R.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the 
Food  Standards  Committee,  at 
the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
Food  Standards  and  Labelling 
Division,  47,  Portman  Square, 
London,  W.i.  The  closing  date 
for  representations  is  May  31, 
1950. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Orders  for  any  of  the  books 
listed  below  or  reviewed  in  this 
issue  may  be  placed  with  the 
Books  Department ,  Food  Manu¬ 
facture,  77,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W .1.  It  is  regretted  that 
under  present  conditions  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  supply  books 
by  return  of  post. 

Asparagus.  Bulletin  No.  60  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.  Pp.  34.  H.M.S.O. 
Price  IS.  6d.  net. 

Vinegar  Products.  By  S.  V. 
Poultney.  Pp.  126.  Chapman 
and  Hall,  London.  Price  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Sugar.  Edited  by  J.  A.  C. 
Hugill,  B.A.(Oxon.),  B.Sc.  Pp. 
64.  Cosmo  Publications  and  Tate 
and  Lyle,  London.  Price  2s.  6d. 
net. 
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ScientiKc  Aspects  of  Flour  Manufacture 


Milling  Today  and  Yesterday 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  flour 
is  used  to  produce  bread,  flour  is 
also  used  for  many  other  articles 
of  diet,  such  as  cakes,  biscuits, 
confectionery  generally,  puddings, 
and  sausage  rusks.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  the 
wheats  which  are  milled  today  are 
different  from  those  which  were 
used  by  the  miller  in  Great  Britain, 
say,  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  really  strong  high-protein 
wheats  produced  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere  were  not  known.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind 
when  comparisons  are  made  be¬ 
tween  present-day  flour  and  the 
flour  of  earlier  days.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  miller  then  used 
only  wheat  grown  in  England, 
which  was  what  is  known  as  weak 
wheat  and  had  a  low  protein  or 
gluten  content.  Although  “white" 
flour  as  distinct  from  brown  or 
coarse  flour  has  been  made  for 
centuries,  such  white  flour  was 
probably  somewhat  different  from 
the  white  flour  made  in  pre-war 
days,  with  the  modern  roller  mill¬ 
ing  system.  This  system  was  only 
introduced  around  1880,  when  it 
displaced  the  stone  grinding  of 
wheat. 

Wheats  are  classified  according 
to  their  strength,  and  Jago  defined 
this  as  the  measure  of  the  capacity 
of  a  flour  to  produce  a  bold, 
large-volumed,  and  well-risen  loaf. 
The  definition  broadly  adopted  by 
British  and  other  millers  is  similar. 
A  loaf  is  said  to  have  a  good  pile 
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Typical  loaves  from  strong  (left)  and  weak  (right)  flours. 
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when  the  texture  of  the  crumb 
is  of  a  silky  and  finely  visiculated 
nature. 

Although  many  factors  may  be 
concerned  in  the  production  of 
popular  large-sized  loaves,  in 
general  the  principal  factor  deter¬ 
mining  strength  is  the  presence  of 
sufficient  protein  in  the  special 
form  of  gluten;  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  this  should  be  in  the 
proper  physical  condition. 

In  1889,  the  gradual  reduction 
process,  with  its  steel  rolls,  had 
already  been  introduced  and  had 
practically  displaced  the  more  or 
less  “sudden  death”  method  of 
the  old  mill  stones,  which  is  now 
employed  only  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wholemeal  flour.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  naturally  has  been 
progress  in  the  process  of  separ¬ 
ating  more  efficiently  the  endo¬ 
sperm  from  the  outer  coverings. 

Pre-milling  Operations 
Before  wheats  are  milled,  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  them  and  to 
remove  impurities,  such  as  other 
cereals,  foreign  seeds,  straws,  and 
dirt.  Besides  some  preliminary 
cleaning  of  the  wheat  when  re¬ 
ceived,  further  cleaning  is  carried 
out  in  the  mill  itself  by  means  of 
the  following  processes : 

(а)  Accurate  sieving  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  impurities 
larger  and  smaller  than  the  wheat. 

(б)  Action  of  “indent”  machines 
which  separate  impurities  of  the 


Modem  wheat  washing  machines. 

Photo  Thos.  Robinson  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
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Battery  of  disc  separators  for  eliminating  foreign  seeds. 

Photo  Henry  Simon,  Ltd. 


same  diameter  as  wheat  grain  but 
of  different  shape.  Small  indents 
remove  “  cockle  ”  and  other  small 
seeds  together  with  broken  wheat, 
while  the  bigger  indents  lift  out 
the  wheat,  leaving  behind  the  still 
longer  grains  of  oats,  barley,  and 
rye. 

(c)  Scouring  and  brushing  to 
loosen  and  remove  adhering  dirt 
and  beeswing,  i.e.  the  thin  cellu¬ 
lose  coverings. 

(d)  Aspiration  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  carried  out  in  order 


to  lift  out  light  grain,  seeds,  bees¬ 
wing,  and  dust. 

(e)  Washing  to  remove  other 
dirt,  including  fungi,  such  as  smut. 
Since  attention  is  being  directed 
more  and  more  to  purity  in  foods, 
it  can  be  expected  that  new  types 
of  machines  to  remove  extraneous 
dirt,  especially  rodent  faeces,  may 
be  introduced. 

Flour  Characteristics 

Naturally  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  flour  yielded  by  the 
different  wheats,  so  that  the 
wheats  may  be  satisfactorily 
blended  to  give  a  balanced  flour. 
In  judging  this,  modern  dough¬ 
testing  machines  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  In  this  connexion 
there  have  been  very  considerable 
advances.  Wheats  vary  in  degrees 
of  hardness;  some,  like  English, 
are  quite  soft,  while  others,  such  as 
Manitoba  or  Durum,  are  normally 
too  hard  and  flinty  for  grinding 
and  require  mellowing  or  damp¬ 
ing,  either  in  the  cold  or  by 
more  modern  methods  employing 
warmth.  Much  has  been  written 
about  this  problem,  commonly 
known  as  conditioning,  various 
authorities  advocating  different 
types  of  machine,  but  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  all  the  wheat 
must  go  on  to  the  first  break  roll 
in  such  a  milling  condition,  i.e.  in 


Oonditioning  and  drying  apparatus. 

Photo  Henry  Simon,  Ltd. 


such  a  state  of  hardness  and  with  specially  fluted  and  have  differen- 
correct  distribution  of  moisture,  tial  sjjeeds,  so  that  the  action  is  to 
that  effective  milling  can  be  car-  tear  the  grain  open  rather  than  to 
ried  out.  This  does  not  mean  that  crush  it.  The  cleaned,  blended,  and 
all  the  various  wheats  in  the  blend  conditioned  wheat  passes  through 
going  on  the  first  break  must  be  the  first  break;  the  “chop” 
at  the  same  moisture  content.  For  (ground  product)  is  sieved  and, 
example,  many  millers  consider  broadly  speaking,  three  main 
that  the  native  English  wheat  in  a  classes  of  division  are  made.  Some 
blend  ought  to  have^  14  to  15  per  flour  is  unavoidably  made  and  re¬ 
cent.  moisture,  which  generally  moved  by  sieving  through  silks, 
entails  some  drying,  since  the  some. semolina,  t.e.  endosperm  or 
wheat  is  normally  received  at  16  flour  in  the  form  of  nodules,  is 
to  22  per  cent,  moisture,  while  made  (the  main  object  of  the  pro- 
the  Manitoba  wheat,  received  at  cess)  and  large  pieces  of  tom  grain 
about  13  to  13*5  per  cent,  mois-  which  proceed  to  the  second 
ture,  ought  to  go  on  the  mill  at  break.  The  second  break  rolls 
i5"5  to  ^^‘5  cent,  moisture,  have  more  flutes  to  the  inch  and 
The  outer  skins  of  the  grain  should  set  closer,  and  again  the  three 
be  sufficiently  toughened  to  resist  main  divisions  are  made.  Once 
powdering  too  easily,  while  the  more  there  is  some  unavoidable 
inner  endospierm  should  be  dry  flour  (second-break  flour),  some 
enough  to  be  reasonably  friable.  more  but  smaller-sized  and  pos¬ 
sibly  less  clean  semolina,  and  also 
Function  of  Break  Rolls  comparatively  large  pieces  of  the 

In  general,  there  are  now  in  grain  in  the  form  of  the  outer  husk 
the  mill  proper  four  or  five  break  with  adhering  endosperm.  The 
rolls,  i.e.  pairs  of  rolls  which  are  latter  goes  to  the  third  break  so 
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that  more  of  the  adhering  endo¬ 
sperm  can  be  scraped  off  and 
separated  as  before  in  the  form  of 
flour,  but  mainly  as  semolina. 
After  four  or  five  breaks,  the  bran 
should  be  left  reasonably  free  from 
endosperm.  It  will  be  seen  that  ' 
each  break  roll  frees  semolina  or 
very  fine  semolina,  generally 
called  “middlings.” 

Separation  of  Semolina 

The  object  of  this  procedure  is 
to  ensure  that  the  bulk  of  the  endo¬ 
sperm  is  freed  as  semolina  or 
middlings;  in  this  form  these  par¬ 
ticles,  after  grading  by  sieving, 
are  capable  of  being  purified  by 
further  sieving  in  the  presence  of 
air  currents  in  machines  known  as  ‘ 
purifiers.  The  various  purified 
stocks  of  semolina  of  different  sizes 
and  degrees  of  purity  are  now 
graded  and  dusted,  when  they  are 
ready  for  powdering  or  reducing 
into  flour  (in  stages)  by  a  series  of  , 
pairs  of  smooth  reduction  rolls 
having  only  small  differential.  At 
the  various  stages  the  flour  is  re¬ 
moved  by  sieving  through  fine 
silks. 

The  whole  process  is  devised  to 
separate  as  much  of  the  endosp)enn 
as  possible  in  the  form  of  white  1 
flour  with  a  minimum  contamina-  f 
tion  with  powdered  bran.  In  fact,  * 
even  the  action  of  the  smooth  re¬ 
duction  rolls  helps  to  separate  the 
endosperm  from  such  bran  as  may 
be  present,  since  the  semolina 
easily  powders  and  thus  passes  ) 

through  the  silks,  subsequently  ^ 

used  for  dressing,  while  bran  par¬ 
ticles  tend  to  flatten  and  are  ex¬ 
cluded  in  the  subsequent  dressing 
through  the  silks. 

Germ  Extraction  ^ 

The  germ  itself,  containing  1 

much  fat  or  oil,  tends  to  flatten 
when  the  fractions  rich  in  germ 
pass  between  rollers  and  it  congre-  j 
gates  in  certain  places  in  the  mill-  ^ 
ing  system.  In  the  production  of 
modern  National  Flour  (which  has 
varied  in  extraction  from  about  80  ^ 

to  85  per  cent.),  it  is  forbidden  to  i 
extract  the  germ  as  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  making  pre-war  white  flour 
of  72  per  cent,  extraction.  Never-  | 

theless,  few  people  realise  that,  al¬ 
though  as  much  of  the  germ  as  I 
possible  is  now  retained  in  the 
flour  sack,  by  no  means  all  the 
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A  modern  roller  floor. 

Photo  Thos.  Robinson  and  Sons.  Ltd. 

germ  finds  its  way  there.  Even 
today,  the  bulk  of  the  germ 
becomes  disintegrated  and  still 
appears  in  the  offal;  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  can  be  prevented 
in  modern  mills,  even  when  the 
extraction  is  as  high  as  85  per 
cent. 


Research  at  St.  Albans 

Most  of  the  really  scientific  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  milling  process  in 
Great  Britain  have  been  made 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  excellent 
work,  directed  by  Dr.  Moran,  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Research 
Association  of  the  British  Flour- 


Millers  at  St.  Albans.  They  have 
not  merely  concentrated  on  im¬ 
proving  the  efficiency  of  the 
mechanical  separation  of  the  endo¬ 
sperm  from  the  other  fractions  of 
the  grain,  i.e.  on  the  design  of 
milling  machinery  which  is  the 
function  of  the  milling  engineer. 


Pluuifter  dressing  mschines. 
Photo  Henry  Simon,  Ltd. 
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Bow  of  purifiers. 

Photo  Henry  Simon.  Ltd. 


Damage,  to  Starch  Granules 

Starch  granules  which  have  sus¬ 
tained  mechanical  damage  during 
the  normal  milling  process  show  a 
different  appearance  under  the 
microscope  from  sound  starch 
granules.  The  former  have  lost 
the  bold  app)earance  and  well- 
defined  outline  of  the  latter,  and 
exhibit  a  peculiar  flat  appearance 
and  a  thin  faint  outline;  they  have 
aptly  been  termed  ‘  ‘  ghosts  ' '  by 
Jones.  These  can  be  detected  in 
flour  by  means  of  differential 
staining.  If  a  flour  be  treated  with 
a  o  i  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
Congo  red,  the  damaged  granules 


take  up  the  stain  and 
the  undamaged  starch 
granules  remain  un¬ 
changed.  The  applica¬ 
tion  to  flour  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  containing  0  3  g. 
iodine  and  0-07  g.  po¬ 
tassium  iodide  in  100 
ml.  water  causes  the 
ghosts  to  stain  an  in¬ 
tense  pure  blue,  while 
the  sound  granules  ac¬ 
quire  a  faint  purple 
colour. 

Other  work  included 
that  of  Dr.  Hinton, 
who,  by  means  of 
m  i  c  r  o  -  a  n  a  1  y  t  i  c  a  1 
methods,  was  able  to 
determine  in  which 
sections  the  majority 
of  the  various  important  nutrients 
resided.  Further  valuable  work 
has  dealt  with  the  laws  which 
govern  sieving  and  sifting,  and  the 
conclusions  may  well  revolutionise 
the  general  design  of  many  flour¬ 
milling  machines. 


Types  of  Flour 

In  the  process  of  milling,  a 
number  of  streams  of  flour  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  purity,  i.e.  freedom 
from  contamination  with  the  outer 
non-endosperm  portion  of  the 
grain,  are  produced.  In  pre-war 
days  the  brightest  and  cleanest 
flours  were  sold  as  “patent” 
flours  which  possessed  low  ash 
contents,  since  the  ash  of  pure 
endosperm  is  about  0-3  per  cent, 
and  the  ash  of  the  skins  (without 
adhering  endosperm)  is  about  8  0 
per  cent.  When  all  these  flour 
streams  were  mixed  together,  the 
flour  (about  72  per  cent,  extrac¬ 
tion)  was  known  as  “straight 
run  ”  flour.  Brown  flours,  gener¬ 
ally  of  long  extraction,  are  made, 
such  as  wholemeal,  which  should 
really  be  100  per  cent,  extraction, 
although  in  practice  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  coarsest  bran  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  war,  flour  of  85  per 
cent,  extraction  was  compulsory; 
this  was  milled  by  an  adapted 
process  so  as  to  produce  a 
“flour”  and  not  a  coarse  meal. 
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Effect  of  Milling  Pressures 

In  the  course  of  his  work  on  the 
effect  of  milling  pressures  on  the 
starch.  Dr.  Jones,  of  St.  Albans, 
was  able  to  show  that  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  a  given  wheat  starch  is 
not  entirely  an  inherent  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  starch  but  is  partly 
due  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  mechanically  damaged  dur¬ 
ing  the  milling  process,  and  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  physical  hardness  of 
the  endosperm.  He  showed  that 
the  starch  granules  suffer  mechani¬ 
cal  damage  during  the  "milling  pro¬ 
cess  in  two  ways:  firstly  by  the 
shearing  and  scraping  of  material 
from  particular  surfaces  (called 
the  surface  factor)  and  secondly 
by  the  crushing  or  partial  flatten¬ 
ing  of  larger  particles  (called  the 
internal  factor). 

The  damaged  granules,  which 
are  probably  ruptured  peripher- 
allJ^  are  fairly  easily  acted  upon 
by  diastatic  enzymes,  whereas  the 
unchanged  granules  are  very  re¬ 
sistant  to  diastatic  attack.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  different 
systems  of  milling  may  produce, 
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from  the  same  wheat,  flours  which 
exhibit  different  gassing  powers 
when  fermented  with  yeast.  The 
work  of  Jones  suggested  that  this 
is  due  as  much  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  resistance  induced  in 
the  starch  by  mechanical  action  as 
to  variations  in  the  amount  of  dia¬ 
static  enzymes  in  the  flour. 

If  the  milling  system  results  in 
an  abnormally  large  number  of 
these  peripherally  ruptured  starch 
granules  being  present,  then  the 
flour  will  be  more  easily  attacked 
by  the  starch-splitting  enzymes; 
therefore  it  will  behave  differently 
in  baking  from  a  flour  obtained 
from  the  same  wheat  but  which, 
owing  to  the  different  milling 
system,  does  not  have  so  many 
easily  attackable  starch  granules. 


but  have  also  studied  the  grain  to 
find  out  the  exact  com{X)sition  of 
each  section,  what  happens  to  it 
in  milling,  and  what  effect  the 
various  mechanical  actions  in  the 
mills  have  on  the  way  in  which 
the  flour  will  subsequently  behave 
when  made  into  bread. 


It  included  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  embryo  or  germ. 

The  outstanding  characteristic 
of  wheaten  flour  is  the  presence 
of  proteinous  substances  which, 
in  dough,  form  gluten,  whose 
presence  gives  to  dough  the  semi¬ 
elastic  character  which  permits  it, 
on  fermentation,  to  retain  the 
carbon  dioxide  gas  generated,  and 
light  leaven  bread  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced.  One  great  advance  in 
recent  years  is  that  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  measure  those  valuable 
characteristics  by  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  apparatus;  the  results  are 
easy  of  interpretation  and  are  not 
influenced  by  the  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  operator. 

Enzymes  in  Flour 

Flour  contains  a  large  number 
of  enzymes  and  great  importance 
attaches  to  the  diastatic  and  to  the 
proteolytic  types.  Mdst  of  the 
recent  studies  concerning  the  pro¬ 
teolytic  enzymes  have  been  made 
in  connexion  with  the  function  of 
"improvers.”  These  are  trace 
substances  which  influence  the 
strength  and  baking  quality  of 
flour. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  dia¬ 
static  enzymes  are  a  group  of 
enzymes:  and  considerable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  on  /S- 
amylase,  which  acts  on  modified 
or  ‘  ‘  available  ’  ’  starch  and  pro¬ 
duces  mainly  maltose,  and  on  a- 
amylase,  which  is  present  in 
sprouted  wheat  and  in  the  flour 
made  therefrom  and  which  can  act 
on  raw  starch  to  produce  dextrins 
of  low  molecular  weight  as  one  of 
its  main  end-products. 

In  i88q  the  only  way  known 
for  determining  the  diastatic 
power  of  a  flour  was  to  allow  an 
extract  of  the  flour  to  act  on  a 
specially  prepared  ‘  ‘  soluble  ’  ’ 
starch.  The  results  of  this  Lintner 
procedure  did  not  run  parallel 
with  gas  production  or  bakery  ex¬ 
perience,  and  little  practical  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  until  about  1922, 
when  the  autolytic  method  was 
introduced.  In  this,  the  enzymes 
in  the  flour  are  allowed  to  act  on 
the  actual  starch  present  in  the 
flour  (unaltered  by  any  prelimin¬ 
ary  action),  and  a  determination 
is  made  of  the  maltose  formed, 
under  standard  conditions  of  time 
and  temperature.  The  results 
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obtained  this  way  were  found  to 
be  correlated  with  certain  bakery’ 
experience,  and  tests  on  these  lines 
often  give  the  baker  valuable  prac¬ 
tical  information  and  afford  clues 
to  defects  which  may  be  causing 
trouble. 

The  discovery  that  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  starch,  known  as 
"available  starch,”  is  normally 
attacked  by  the  iS-amylasc  portion 
of  the  diastatic  enzymic  system 
was  an  important  one.  In  nor¬ 
mally  milled  flour  about  7-13  per 
cent,  of  the  starch  is  "available” ; 
these  starch  granules,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  majority  of 
the  starch  granules,  are  easily 
coloured  with  staining  agents  such 
as  dyes,  as  previously  stated. 


Rheology  of  Doughs 

Whether  a  flour  is  suitable  for  a 
particular  purpose  or  not  is  pri¬ 
marily  dependent  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  dough  which  the  flour 
gives  when  it  is  mixed  with  water. 
The  first  thing  the  cereal  chemist 
requires,  therefore,  is  a  method  of 
measuring,  with  some  precision 
and  reliance,  the  complex  dough 
characteristics  in  such  a  way  that 
the  final  assessment  is  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  skill  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  in  performing  the  test.  Funda¬ 
mental  work  on  the  rheology  of 
doughs  has  been  done  by  Dr. 


Schofield  and  Dr.  Scott-Blair,  and 
also  by  Dr.  Halton  of  St.  Albans. 


Instruments  for  the  Cereal  Chemist 

The  cereal  chemist  today  has 
the  choice  of  a  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  purporting  to  solve  the 
problem  and  in  this  respect  has  at 
his  disposal  apparatus  which  was 
not  known  to  Jago.  Such  instru¬ 
ments  are  the  Brabender  Farino- 
graph,  the  Brabender  Extenso- 
graph  (which  is  very  similar  in 
design  to  a  machine  brought  out 
by  the  Research  Association  of 
British  Four-Millers),  and  finally 
the  Chopin  Extensimeter,  which 
in  its  latest  form  is  designated  the 
Chopin  Alveograph. 

In  the  Brabender  F'arinograph  a 
record  is  made  of  the  force  taken 
to  paddle  mixer  blades  at  constant 
speed  through  the  dough  and  the 
result  is  recorded  in  the  form  of  a 
graph.  Various  types  of  graphs 
are  produced  by  flours  of  different 
baking  quality.  The  important 
points  to  watch  are  the  time  taken 
for  the  band  to  reach  the  adopted 
consistency  level,  how  long  the 
band  keeps  up  without  dropping, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  band.  A 
machine  operating  on  a  similar 
principle  and  one  which  gives 
somewhat  the  same  shaped  dia¬ 
grams  is  the  Mixograph,  which  is 
in  popular  use  in  the  U.S.A. 


Flour  centrifugal  dressing  machines. 
Photo  Henry  Simon,  Ltd. 
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Comparison  of  Graphs 

The  graphs  produced  by  the 
Extensograph,  invented  by  Bra- 
bender,  are  in  many  ways  not  un¬ 
like  those  furnished  by  the  Chopin 
Alveograph,  The  Extensograph 
records,  in  the  form  of  a  graph, 
the  force  taken  to  stretch,  by 
means  of  an  arm  moving  at  con¬ 
stant  speed,  dough  made  in  the 
F'arinograph.  In  the  Chopin  in¬ 
strument,  dough  is  blown  into  a 
bubble  by  air  pressure  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  record  of  the  pressure 
within  the  bubble  is  recorded.  For 
the  Chopin  Alveograph,  a  sheet  of 
dough,  carefully  and  specially 
made  under  exact  conditions,  has 
to  be  prepared  and  a  special  mixer 
and  extruder  is  provided  for  this 
purpose.  After  resting,  the  dough 
is  bl»wn  into  a  bubble  and  mea¬ 
surements  are  made  of  various 
factors  such  as  the  work  done  in 
the  dough  before  the  bubble  bursts 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
stretched. 

Other  Testing  Equipment 

Other  useful  mechanical  testing 
instruments  exist,  although  they 
are  not  strictly  dough-testing 
machines.  For  example,  there  is 
the  Brabender  Amylograph,  which 
records  under  standard  conditions 
the  viscosity  of  pastes  with  in¬ 
creasing  temperature.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  used  to  throw  light  on 
many  problems.  It  is  particularly 
helpful  in  indicating  if  a  flour  is 
likely  to  bake  out  badly  owing  to 
excessive  a-amylase  activity. 

The  miller,  and  for  that  matter 
the  baker,  wishes  to  be  able  to 
determine  with  some  accuracy  the 
comparative  gas  production  rates 
of  flours  when  made  into  doughs 
with  water,  salt,  and  yeast.  Even 
sixty  years  ago  it  was  possible  to 
determine  figures  for  gas  produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  neat  and  really  satisfactory 
instruments  have  been  available. 
The  latest  type,  known  as  the 
Chopin  Zymotachy graph,  records, 
as  does  other  modern  apparatus, 
gas  pressure  rather  than  gas 
volume. 

Abstract  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
Cantor  lectures  delivered  by  D.  W.  Kent- 
Jones,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.I.C.,  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts.  The  second  and 
third  articles  in  this  series  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  May  and  June  issues  of 
Food  Manufacture. 


Research  in  Dairying 


Work  carried  out  in  the  seven 
research  departments  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Research  in 
Dairying  is  described  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Institute  for 
the  year  ended  September  30, 
1948: 

The  dairy  husbandry,  feeding 
and  metabolism,  and  physiology 
departments  deal  for  the  most  part 
with  the  problems,  both  immediate 
and  fundamental,  associated  with 
the  technique  and  physiology  of 
milk  production. 

The  other  four  departments — 
bacteriology,  chemistry  and  phy¬ 
sics,  engineering,  and  nutrition — 
deal  in  their  respective  spheres 
both  with  farm  production  and 
with  the  more  strictly  industrial 
side  of  practical  dairying  and 
of  dairy  science;  problems,  both 
ad  hoc  and  basic,  associated 
with  distribution  and  manufacture 
of  milk  and  with  the  quality  (in¬ 
cluding  the  nutritional  quality)  of 
milk  products,  are  given  attention 
by  these  departments  which  are 
inevitably  concerned,  from  time  to 
time,  with  investigations  directly^ 
affecting  the  consumer  of  milk 
and  of  other  dairy  products. 

The  joint  research,  co-ordinated 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fish¬ 
eries  to  determine  the  suitability 
of  resazurin  and  other  bacterio¬ 
logical  tests  as  measures  of  the 
keeping  quality  of  milk,  has  been 
completed  by  the  bacteriology 
department. 

Cheese  Research 

Other  work  carried  out  by  this 
department  includes  research  on 
cheese  ripening  and  starters. 
Chemical  analysis  and  the  pre¬ 
liminary  grouping  of  organisms 
isolated  from  Cheddar  cheese 
made  from  pasteurised  milk  under 
factory  conditions  suggest  that 
the  quality  and  flavour  of  the 
cheese  may  be  reflected  in  the 
residual  flora.  Fat  lipolysis  and 
various  fermentations  by  bacteria, 
yeasts,  and  moulds,  whereby  vola¬ 
tile  acids  are  produced  in  cheese, 
are  being  further  studied  for 
white  and  blue- veined  varieties.  A 
method  for  the  separation  of  the 


volatile  fatty  acids  by  means  of 
paper  chromatography  has  been 
developed  and  is  proving  useful  in 
qualitative  and  roughly  quantita¬ 
tive  analyses  of  the  volatile  acids 
in  cheese  extracts  and  laboratory 
cultures  of  the  organisms  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  classification  of  the  starter 
strain  collection  into  phage-types  » 

has  been  undertaken  during  the  1 

year.  The  reactions  of  the  strains  ' 
to  be  typed  have  been  estimated 
against  a  critical  dilution  of  phage 
which  has  been  “  spotted  ”  on  to 
the  strain  previously  smeared  on 
agar,  a  method  which  has  facili¬ 
tated  the  standardisation  of  phage- 
strain  reactions  on  a  reproducible 
quantitative  basis  not  achieved 
hitherto. 

Dairy  Engineering  | 

The  work  of  the  dairy  engineer-  ^ 

ing  department  now  falls  into 
three  categories:  (i)  performance 
testing  of  dairy  machinery  and 
equipment  for  manufacturers;  {2) 
independent  investigation  of  dairy 
engineering  problems;  and  (3) 
design  and  construction  of  specia¬ 
lised  instruments  and  equipment 
for  all  departments  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  performance  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  design  moist-heat  steriliser  has 
been  investigated  by  this  de-  \ 

partment.  This  equipment  has  I 

two  features  new  to  British  prac-  | 

tice — the  necessary  humidity  is  : 

provided  by  the  moisture  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  utensils  after  they 
have  been  washed,  and  the  electric 
heaters  are  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled.  In  the  course  of  tests  on  1 

this  equipment  with  a  full  load  of  ! 

milk  bottles,  bacteriological  con-  1 

trols  were  employed  and  sterility  I 

was  obtained  with  substantially  , 

lower  maximum  temperatures  | 

than  those  normally  required  for  j 

conventional  equipment. 

Various  protein  studies  and 
investigations  into  the  nutritional 
role  of  the  microbial  population  of 
the  alimentary  tract,  and  into  the  ^ 
nutritional  significance  of  colos¬ 
trum,  formed  the  major  work  of 
the  nutrition  department  during 
the  year  under  review. 

Food  Manufacture 
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The  Quick  Freezing  of  Fish 

SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED 

Part  I 

That  the  future  prospects  of  quick  freezing  in  the  fishing  industry  are  assured  is  now 
generally  recognised.  Data  are  lacking,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  already 
become  an  established  and  economic  process.  Such  statements  as  are  obtainable 
indicate  that  few  of  the  private  firms  operating  plants  have  done  so  at  a  profit; 
experience  to  date  encourages  the  belief  that  the  process  is  best  operated  as  a  section  of 
a  general  business,  bearing  a  share  of  the  overheads  and  recovering  earnings  by  handling 
trade  which  could  not  otherwise  be  worked,  or  as  a  means  of  supply  when  the  commodity 
in  question  is  unobtainable  from  normal  sources. 


‘C’VIDENCE  is  available  that 
quick  freezing  is  a  satisfactory’ 
investment  for  any  firm  operating 
on  a  large  scale,  and  is  possibly 
their  best  investment  in  terms  of 
future  security.  Much  of  the  work 
now  being  done  is  still  experi¬ 
mental  as  regards  economic  work¬ 
ing,  which  obviously  is  the  one 
important  criterion  by  which  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  refusal  of  the  system 
can  be  assessed. 

Technically,  the  quick  freezing 
of  fish  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  the  handling 
of  practically  any  type  of  fish  by 
this  process  being  a  routine  job, 
which  several  firms  are  carrying 
out  daily  during  the  appropriate 
seasons. 


Work  at  Torry  Research  Station 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  quick  freezing  of 
fish  is  due  to  the  basic  research 
carried  out  over  the  past  twenty 
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V'ears  by  the  Department  of  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Industrial  Research  at 
the  Torry  Research  Station,  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  to  the  related  research 
and  experimental  work  on  equip¬ 
ment  by  the  leading  firms  now 
supplying  freezing  plant. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Torry  scientists  have  advocated 
the  quick  freezing  of  white  fish  at 
sea  as  the  logical  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  whole  catch  at  the 
highest  level  of  fresh  quality, 
when  the  customary  methods  of 
stowage  in  ice  are  impracticable, 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  longer 
fishing  voyages. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so  there  have  been  a  small  number 
of  experiments  in  freezing  at  sea 
undertaken  by  commercial  firms 
in  this  and  other  fishing  countries, 
and  that  there  is  continued  interest 
in  solving  the  technical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  involved  is  borne 
out  by  current  commercial  trials  in 
Great  Britain. 


The  Torry  Research  Station  is 
seeking  to  replace  its  existing  unit 
by  a  new  sea-going  unit  capable 
of  catching  and  quick  freezing  at 
sea.  Such  an  experimental  re¬ 
search  ship  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  industry  in  that  prob¬ 
lems  likely  to  be  encounter^  by 
the  commercial  operator  could  be 
dealt  with  in  advance  and  appro¬ 
priate  solutions  suggested.  This 
unit  would  not  be  used  exclusively 
for  quick  freezing,  but  would  be 
required  to  undertake  a  wide 
range  of  research  duties. 


Quick  Freezing  Afloat 

The  first  practical  attempt  in 
Scotland  to  incorporate  quick 
freezing  facilities  aboard  ship  was 
made  by  Fresh  Frozen  Foods, 
Ltd.,  of  London,  when  they  con¬ 
verted  the  former  Canadian  fri¬ 
gate  Felicity,  at  Ardrossan,  to 
serve  as  a  quick  freeze  factory 
trawler  for  white  fish. 
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Alter  filleting  and  washing, 
the  fish  are  packed  into 
trays  lor  quick  freezing.  The 
quick  freeze  unit  aboard  the 
“  Fairlree  **  has  nine  sec-  . 
tions  fitted  with  easily  ' 

handled  locking  bars. 

l‘hoto  Clir.  Salvest-n  and  * 

Co. 


In  October,  1947,  the  Fair  free 
completed  her  refit  and  was  in¬ 
spected  by  fishing  industry  men 
and  research  scientists  interested 
in  this  work.  It  might  be  unwise 
to  claim  that  the  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  provided  the  complete  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  catching 
and  processing  at  sea,  but  it  had 
the  merit  of  incorporating  many 
new  and  interesting  ideas  and  of 
putting  into  practice  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  arguments  that  such  a  policy 
was  both  possible  and  Economic. 

Since  that  time  the  Fairfree 
has  been  acquired  by  Chr.  Sal- 
vesen  and  Co.,  of  Leith,  who  have 
considerable  interests  in  the  whal¬ 
ing  industry  and  who  have  already 
carried  out  much  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  processing  at  sea,  through 
their  construction  of  factory  ships 
for  the  whaling  industry.  Since 
taking  over  the  Fairfree,  Salve- 
sen's  have  converted  her  to  Diesel 
propulsion  and  increased  the  re¬ 
frigerated  capacity  by  virtue  of 
which  recent  trials  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed. 

Specially  Designed  Plant 

The  Fairfree  has  been  fitted  out 
with  specially  designed  quick 
freezing  apparatus  and  refrigerat¬ 
ing  plant  so  that  fish  can  be 
filleted,  quick  frozen,  and  pack¬ 
aged  within  twelve  hours  of  being 
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caught.  The  packaged  material  is 
then  stored  in  a  refrigerated  hold 
which  is  kept  at  -  5°  h'.,  the  pro¬ 
duct  being  maintained  in  first-class 
condition  for  a  period  of  many 
months,  thereby  eliminating  the 
time  element  and  ensuring  that 
suitably  priced  fish  of  good  quality 
are  available  for  the  home  market, 
as  well  as  making  possible  an  ex- 
[xjrt  market. 

Solving  Technical  Difficulties 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  fun- 
damentalh^  simple  conception  has 
not  been  dev’eloped  before.  The 
answer  is  that  there  were  many 
technical  difficulties  to  solve. 
Quick  freezing  has  been  known 
ov’er  the  past  twenty  years  and 
has  now  been  developed  on  a  big 
scale  in  the  United  States,  but 
when  this  process  is  installed  in  a 
trawler  and  the  ship  converted 
into  a  semi-factory  vessel,  more 
crew,  machinery,  refrigerated 
holds,  and  other  requirements  are 
called  for,  and  the  result  is  a  ship 
of  more  than  twice  the  size  of  a 
normal  trawler.  P'orthermore, 
when  fishing  in  the  distant  grounds 
where  large  catches  of  cod  arc 
available,  such  as  off  Bear  Island, 
the  size  of  the  trawler  would  need 
to  be  three  or  four  times  that 
of  the  present  trawlers  if  the  best 
results  were  to  be  obtained.  This 


problem  has  been  solved  by  shoot¬ 
ing  the  nets  over  the  stern  and 
using  a  new  type  of  trawl  net  and 
otters. 

The  Fairfree  installation  has 
been  designed  to  operate  on  a 
heavily  rolling  ship  and  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  minimum  of  floor  space. 
It  has  been  tested  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  with  satisfactory  results 
and  can  be  operated  and  manufac¬ 
tured  at  costs  which  compare 
favourably  with  the  existing  types. 

The  freezer  can  be  made  in 
units  of  varying  sizes,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  model  installed  on 
the  Fairfree  is  1  ton  of  fish  per 
hour,  whole  or  filleted.  Aluminium 
trays  with  specially  designed  divi¬ 
sions  are  used  to  produce  a  quick 
frozen  block  of  fillets  weighing  ap¬ 
proximately  2  lb. 

Cycle  of  Operations 

The  cycle  of  operations  begins 
when  the  nets  are  emptied  on  the 
flat  carrier-like  deck  aft.  From 
there  the  fish  are  shot  on  to  the 
floor  below,  where  they  are  sorted, 
cleaned,  and  gutted.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  washing  machine 
and  passed  through  a  filleting 
machine  or  laid  on  tables  for  fillet¬ 
ing.  After  being  carefully  washed 
in  wire  baskets,  the  fillets  are 
packed  into  trays  for  quick  freez- 
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ing.  When  frozen,  the  blocks  of 
fillets,  now  brick  hard,  are  placed 
in  heav^’-texture  waterproof  Cello¬ 
phane  bags  and  heat  sealed  by 
machine.  They  are  then  packed  in 
fibreboard  cartons,  each  holding 
42  lb.  for  easy  handling,  and  taken 
by  conveyor  l)elt  and  chute  to  the 
refrigerated  hold  designed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  processed  fish  at  -5°  F. 

This  cycle  of  operations  occupies 
twenty-four  hours  per  day  until  the 
hold  is  full,  after  which  the  vessel 
returns  to  port  and  discharges  her 
cargo  direct  to  cold  stores,  which 
operate  at  -5°F.  This  period  of 
storage  may  be  as  long  as  eight  to 
twelve  months  without  any  de¬ 
terioration  or  loss  of  food  value. 


Cold  Storage  Facilities 

At  present  the  facilities  for  the 
cold  storage  of  a  commodity  at 
such  low  temperatures  are  limited 
in  Great  Britain  and  are  not  easily 
accessible  to  a  ship.  If,  however, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  fishing 
industry  is  to  be  converted  to 
quick  freezing,  additional  cold 
stores  must  be  built  to  maintain  at 
least  six  months'  supply. 

With  its  volume  of  landings, 
and  the  existence  of  a  complete 
and  very  efficient  merchandising 
system,  Aberdeen  offers  perhaps 
the  best  scope  for  the  development 
of  quick  freezing  of  white  fish. 
Fishing  companies  and  merchants 
have  been  given  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  establish  such  plants  by 
the  granting  of  a  special  allocation 
of  high-quality  fish  to  those  firms 
possessing  a  quick  freezing  unit, 
and  by  facilitating  applications 
for  the  constructional  work  that  is 
involved. 

A  number  of  firms  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  facilities  and 
have  invested  some  capital  in  the 
construction  of  plants.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Aberdeen  attitude 
has  been  a  cautious  one,  based  on 
the  belief  that  quick  freezing  is  not 
a  process  which  can  release  the 
whole  strain  from  the  traditional 
system.  Effort  rather  has  been 
made  to  co-ordinate  the  new  with 
the  old  and  to  regard  freezing  as  a 
subsidiary,  but  very  important, 
process  which  must  be  operated 
alongside  the  existing  distribution 
of  fresh  fish  and  which  may  even 
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Compressor  room  of  a  freezing  plant  in  Aberdeen. 


be  subsidised  by  it 
in  the  meantime. 

It  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  accurate 
data  relating  to  the 
operation  of  such 
plants.  Most  firms 
prefer  to  ignore  the 
immediate  returns 
from  freezing  and  to 
regard  their  plants 
more  as  an  assurance 
that  they  will  be  in 
on  the  ground  floor  in 
the  ultimate  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  new  sec- 
t  i  o  n  of  the  fish¬ 
handling  industry. 
At  the  same  time  it 
is  a  reasonable  as¬ 
sumption  that  the 
immediate  losses  are 
not  heavy  and  are 
being  carried  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  the 
other  sections. 

Examination  of  the 
small  plants  installed 
in  Aberdeen  shows 
that  these  are  re¬ 
garded  mainly  as 
units  in  a  general 


A  1,000  cn.  ft.  low  temperature  storage  room. 
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Kefrigerant  control  panel  showing  heat 
Interchangers. 


and  plug.  Freezing  plates  in  the 
cabinet  are  operated  hydraulic¬ 
ally,  and  its  capacity  is  360  lb.  of 
fish  fillets  per  load. 

The  product  to  be  frozen  is 
placed  in  pans  which  are  inserted 
between  pairs  of  freezer  plates, 
where  the  freezing  is  accomplished 
by  conduction.  The  bottom  and 
top  of  the  product  having  contact 
with  the  upper  and  lower  plates, 
extraction  of  heat  begins  to  take 
place  from  top  and  bottom  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  freezer  contains  six  freezing 
stations,  21  in.  x  44  in.,  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  take  food  packs 
from  I  in.  X  2i  in.  thickness  in 
solid  pack  {i.e.  fish  fillets,  etc.)  of 
60  lb.  to  each  station  or  260  lb. 
full  load. 

Low  Temperature  Pressure 

Other  installations  consist  of  a 
low  temperature  fish  storage  room 
of  approximately  1,000  cu.  ft. 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
-10°  F.  to  —5°  F.  This  room 
holds  the  fish  after  it  has  been 
frozen  and  packaged.  It  is  insu- 


picture.  They  are  operated  by 
long-established  fish  merchant 
firms  doing  a  big  trade  in  fresh 
fish.  Generally  speaking  they  have 
been  housed  in  the  existing  prem¬ 
ises  by  the  allocation  of  space  to 
the  rear  of  the  building,  or  in  ad¬ 
jacent  premises  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  These  firms  are  already 
doing  a  major  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  market  and  are  thus 
able  to  select,  clean,  prepare,  and 
freeze  fish  simply  by  feeding  to 
the  rear  of  their  premises  rather 
than  to  the  front,  although  this 
pattern  may  well  alter  when  new 
buildings  are  erected  or  large-scale 
adoption  of  freezing  develops. 
Buildings  can  then  be  used  to  facili¬ 
tate  quick  freezing  only.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  throughput  will  be 
controlled  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  volume  of  landings,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  supplies,  the  rela¬ 
tive  prices  of  the  various  outlets, 
and  the  period  of  peak  or  glut  land¬ 
ing  during  which  the  plants  will  be 
maintained  at  capacity.  Even  so, 
most  of  the  firms  using  such  plants 
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are  attempting  regu¬ 
larly  to  feed  through 
a  controlled  volume, 
if  only  to  justify  the 
operation  of  the  unit. 

The  general  policy 
is  to  gut,  clean,  trim, 
and  pack  in  adjacent 
sections  and  to  feed 
packed  trays  to  the 
freezer.  After  process¬ 
ing,  the  packs  are  fed 
directly  into  the  ad¬ 
jacent  chambers  for 
storage  until  required. 

One  type  of  freezer 
in  use  consists  of  a 
cabinet  constructed 
with  a  frame  of  good- 
quality  seasoned 
timber  reinforced  on 
the  edges  and  top  with 
strong  steel  angles. 
The  exterior  of  the 
cabinet  is  covered  with 
mild  steel  sheets,  the 
interior  being  lined 
with  galvanised  sheets 
and  fitted  with  drain 


'  ****"^— 

Olose-up  ot  open  freezer  showing  treys  In  position  on  the 
shelves. 
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lated  with  8  inches  of  slab  cork 
throughout  and  has  an  indepen¬ 
dently  cooled  air  lock  at  the  front 
which  is  used  as  a  chill  room  for 
storing  fish  which  cannot  be  im¬ 
mediately  frozen.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  is  maintained  by  a  condens¬ 
ing  unit  connected  to  three  sets  of 
overhead  cooling  plates. 

The  fish  freezer,  which  has 
special  non-freezing  doors,  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  side  of  the  main 
chamber  and  is  contained  in  a 
heavily  insulated  cabinet  measur¬ 
ing  externally  lo  ft.  long  by  3  ft. 

7  in.  wide  by  7  ft.  6  in.  high. 
Each  tray  holds  21  lb.  of  fish  fil¬ 
lets  and  measures  14  in.  x  20  in.  x 
i|  in.  deep.  The  fish  are  tightly 
packed  in  the  trays  in  order  to 
exclude  air  and  covered  with  a 
strong  spring-loaded  cover  before 
freezing  commences.  The  doors 
have  a  projecting  pad  on  the 
inner  face  to  prevent  the  cold  air 
blast  from  by-passing  the  fish. 
Those  above  and  below  the  main 
door  give  access  to  the  air-cooling 
coils  and  enable  these  units  to  be 
easily  defrosted. 

Dual  Freezing  System 

The  system  used  for  freezing 
the  fish  combines  the  advantages 
of  air  blast  and  low-temperature 
direct  contact.  The  loaded  trays 
are  placed  on  galvanised  pipe  grid 
shelves  and  a  stream  of  air  is 
drawn  through  special  extended 
surface  air-cooling  batteries  and 
passed  at  fairly  high  velocity  over 
them.  With  this  double  cooling, 
rapid  and  even  cooling  and  freez¬ 
ing  take  place. 

The  refrigeration  equipment 
necessary  to  freeze  the  fish  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  two  condensing  units, 
together  with  those  for  the  low 
temperature  store  and  the  air  lock, 
arranged  in  a  compact  manner 
in  an  engine  room  specially  set 
aside  for  this  purpose. 

The  throughput  of  the  freezer  is 
1,200  lb.  of  fish  in  approximately 
eight  hours,  all  frozen  to  a  consis¬ 
tent  hardness  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  freezing,  retaining  the 
natural  flavour  and  the  freshness 
of  newly  caught  fish. 

{To  be  continued) 

Photos  OH  pages  151  and  152  by  courtesy 
of  Frigidaire. 
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Wood  Sugai 

In  the  search  for  increased  sources 
of  protein  and  fodder,  war-time 
torula  yeast  and  the  possibilities 
of  wood  wastes  as  raw  material 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten.  A 
new  book*  champions  the  cause  of 
“Grow  more  trees  —  Waste  less 
wood,”  a  slogan  which  puts  the 
wood  cellulose-sugar-yeast  devel¬ 
opments  into  non-technical  terms. 

Uses  of  Fodder  Yeast 

The  chapter  relevant  to  food 
technology  recalls  Sweden’s 
500,000  tons  of  fodder  yeast  made 
in  1942  by  the  “overcooking” 
process,  together  with  an  equal 
tonnage  produced  by  Norwegian 
and  Finnish  industries  for  the 
German  Reich.  Piquancy  is  added 
by  referring  not  only  to  Swedish 
aquavit,  an  alcoholic  drink  mar¬ 
keted  in  bottles  bearing  forest 
motifs  on  the  labels,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  Swedish  cattle  took 
to  cellulose-fodder  only  when 
coaxed  with  inclusion  of  molasses. 
In  these  post-war  years,  however, 
such  cellulose-fodder  enriched  by 
high-protein  torula  yeast  seems  to 
have  disappeared  with  the  return 
of  normal  fodder  supplies. 

Yeast  Protein  and  Nutrition 

Regarding  yeast  protein  for 
human  nutrition,  there  was  not 
only  Sweden’s  war-time  sausage 
or  cellulosa-biff,  but  also  Ger¬ 
many’s  “  sandwich  spread.”  Even 
in  the  United  States,  according  to 
this  American  book,  more  protein 
is  needed  in  the  nation’s  diet 
today;  “a  well-fed  American,” 
says  the  author,  “  requires  18  per 
cent,  more  meat  and  55  per  cent, 
more  milk,”  this  being  the  view 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Hence  the  championing  of  a  yeast 
supplement  to  animal  protein,  as 
well  as  the  provision  of  more 
fodder  for  cattle  and  pigs. 

Where  torula  scores  in  utilis¬ 
ing  the  vast  quantities  of  wood- 
pulp  waste  liquors  is  in  thriving 
on  those  unfermentable  pentose 

•  The  Coming  Age  of  Wood.  By  Egon 
Glesinger.  Pp.  279.  Seeker  and  Warburg, 
London.  Price  12s.  6d. 
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sugars,  leaving  it  to  other  yeasts 
to  ferment  the  hexoses.  In  the 
same  section  the  author  turns  to 
wood  hydrolysis,  beginning  with 
the  little-known  first  Georgetown 
small-scale  plant,  then  on  to  the 
large  operations  of  Bergius  and 
Scholler’s  technique  at  Tomesch, 
and  finally  returning  to  America 
with  the  largest  plant  of  all  at 
Eugene.  A  plant  of  the  Eugene 
capacity,  producing  15,000  tons 
annually  of  high-protein  yeast 
selling  at  half  the  cost  of  that  of 
other  protein  fodders,  is  visual¬ 
ised. 


Publicising  Forestry  Problems 

American  in  style  with  its 
vigorous  captions  and  imagina¬ 
tive  prose,  this  book  seems  un¬ 
duly  optimistic  on  first  reading. 
Yet  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  in  the  pre¬ 
face  points  out  the  need  for  pub¬ 
licising  the  problems  in  forestry 
utilisation  which  await  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organisation  of  the  United 
Nations. — M.  S. 


Canning  at  College 

A  CANNING  and  packing  house 
equipp)ed  on  the  most  modern  lines 
has  been  installed  at  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  College,  New  South 
Wales,  to  provide  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  students  in  the  latest 
methods  of  packing  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  plant  will  handle 
straight  canned  products,  juices, 
jams,  and  dried  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  packing  house  section 
of  this  unit  comprises  a  modem 
sizing  and  grading  machine,  with 
equipment  for  washing  and  steri¬ 
lising  fmits  prior  to  packing. 

In  addition  to  training  skilled 
fruit  and  vegetable  preservation 
technologists  for  the  industry,  this 
model  cannery  will  also  undertake 
research  into  fruit  and  vegetable 
processing  problems.  This  will  fit 
in  well  with  the  closely  allied  col¬ 
lege  activity  of  breeding  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  fmits  and  vegetables  with 
processing  qualities  superior  to 
those  now  grown  commercially. 
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Pest  Infestation  Research 


Primarily  concerned  with  the 
insects  and  mites  which  destroy 
stored  foodstuffs,  the  Pest  Infesta¬ 
tion  Laboratory,  whose  report* 
for  1948  has  recently  been  issued, 
have  carried  out  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  connexion  with  the 
storage  of  grain  and  the  infestation 
of  slaughterhouses  by  blowflies. 

A  patent  has  also  been  taken 
out  for  a  type  of  packing  which, 
under  laboratory  conditions,  has 
so  far  shown  itself  to  be  proof 
against  insect  penetration ;  this 
packing  was  described  in  the 
February',  1950,  issue  of  Food 
Manufacture. 

Fumigants  and  Foodstuffs 

Large-scale  experiments  with 
methyl  bromide  have  shown  that 
effective  fumigation  of  silo  bins 
full  of  grain  can  be  achieved 
only  by  circulating  the  fumigant 
through  the  grain,  the  addition  of 
fumigants  to  the  surface  of  grain 
having  failed  so  far  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  gas  distribution. 

To  determine  minute  traces  of 
fumigants  and  other  insecticides 
present  in  treated  foodstuffs  and  in 
insects,  work  has  been  started  on 
the  use  of  radio-active  materials. 
A  special  laboratory  has  been 
equipped  and  work  has  begun 
with  “  labelled  "  methvl  bromide. 


largely  dependent  on  the  fat  con¬ 
tent  and  the  fineness  of  division  of 
the  foodstuff. 

Work  on  DDT  smokes  has  in¬ 
cluded  measurements  of  the  tox¬ 
icity  to  insects  of  the  actual  smoke 
and  of  the  films  of  DDT  formed 
by  the  deposition  of  the  smoke  on 
building  surfaces.  It  was  found 
that  the  deposits  on  the  floor  were 
about  twenty  times  as  heavy  as 
those  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and 
contained  66  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  DDT,  while  the  rest  contained 
only  12  per  cent. 

Work  was  continued  on  the 
problem  of  blowflies  in  slaughter¬ 
houses,  although  the  weather  pre¬ 
vented  certain  parts  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  being  carried  out.  Different 
types  of  insecticidal  control  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  tested  in  the 
field.  Although  the  final  conclu¬ 
sions  have  still  to  be  worked  out, 
it  has  been  found  that  certain 
treatments  designed  to  prevent  the 
infestation  of  piles  of  offal,  etc., 
may  be  successful  in  dull,  cloudy 
weather,  but  may  fail  when  they 
are  exposed  to  bright  sunshine. 


High  prices  for  herring  required 
to  be  paid  by  canneries  caused  a 
setback  in  the  1949  production 


Fungi  on  Grain 

Large  numbers  of  wheat  sam¬ 
ples  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  examined  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  question  of  fungi 
on  grain.  Almost  all  samples 
showed  the  presence  of  the  fungus, 
those  few  in  which  it  was  absent 
apparently  having  been  grown 
under  irrigation  conditions.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  which  growing  ears 
of  grain  were  enclosed  in  desic¬ 
cator  chambers,  intended  to  simu¬ 
late  irrigation  conditions  in  an 
arid  climate,  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  fungus-free  grain.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  repetition  of  this 
experiment  on  a  larger  scale  will 
make  it  |X)ssible  to  determine  the 
part  played  in  grain  respiration 
by  the  fungus  normally  present 
below  the  epidermis. 

A  comparative  study  is  being 
made  of  the  biology  of  certain 
species  of  ptinid  beetles,  while 
theories  and  evidence  concerning 
the  natural  control  of  insect  popu¬ 
lations  have  been  given  careful 
attention  in  attempts  to  link  up 
laboratory  life-history  data  on 
individual  insects  with  “popula¬ 
tion  dynamics." 


fish  of  the  required  size.  The  fish¬ 
ery  did  not  wholly  recover  until 
the  end  of  October,  since  when 


\orway’s  Canning  Indnstry 


This  new  technique  should  prove 
of  great  value,  not  only  in  de¬ 
tailed  examination  of  insecticidal 
residues,  but  also  for  a  study  of 
the  penetration  and  site  of  action 
of  insecticides  in  the  bodies  of 
insects. 

Synthetic  Insecticides 

The  possibility  of  using  syn¬ 
thetic  insecticides  for  the  control 
of  stored-food  pests  depends  very' 
largely  on  the  amount  of  insecti¬ 
cide  that  may  be  taken  up  by 
exposed  foodstuffs.  To  this  end, 
work  has  continued  on  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  DDT  residues  in 
foodstuffs  stored  in  sacks  impreg¬ 
nated  with  insecticide,  and  the 
amount  absorbed  was  shown  to  be 

*  Report  of  the  Pest  Infestation  Re¬ 
search  Board  of  the  Department  of  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Industrial  Research  for  the  Year 
ig^S.  Pp.  32.  H.M.S.O.  Price  is.  net. 
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of  kippered  herring  in  Norway. 
This  Norwegian  pack  is  meeting 
very  strong  competition  in  the 
export  markets — particularly  on 
the  part  of  Canadian  packers — 
and  in  these  circumstances  the 
price  factor  exerts  a  determining 
influence  on  sales.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  on  the  American 
market,  as  is  shown  by  the  heavy 
decline  in  exports  of  Norwegian 
kippered  herring  to  America  in  the 
past  year. 

Out  of  a  total  of  319,000  cases 
packed  in  1949,  81,000  remained 
unsold  at  December  17,  which 
compares  unfavourably  with  the 
situation  in  previous  years. 

There  was  an  average  output  of 
brisling  during  the  year  under 
review.  During  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months,  sild  catches 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  the  can- 
ners  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of 


the  yield  has  been  consistently 
good. 

The  1949  production  of  crab 
meat  has  fallen  somewhat  short 
of  the  1948  output.  Canned  fish 
and  meat  of  a  type  suitable  to  be 
served  as  main  course  for  dinner  or 
luncheon  are  reserved  mainly  for 
the  home  market.  The  1949  pack 
of  this  class  of  canned  goods  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  average 
output  in  pre-war  years,  which  is 
due  to  a  greatly  extended  use  of 
aluminium  cans  in  place  of  tin¬ 
plate. 

Among  other  types  of  canned 
goods,  mackerel,  herring  milt  and 
roe,  shrimps,  herring  delicacies, 
and  anchovies  have  been  packed 
in  much  the  same  quantities  as 
before  the  war.  There  has  been 
practically  no  canning  of  meat 
over  and  above  what  is  needed  for 
military  rations  and  for  provision¬ 
ing  the  whaling  fleet. 
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Efficient  Operation  of  Drying  Plant 

LEO  WALTER,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  A.M.I.PIant.E. 


Part  II 

Although  it  is  unlikely  that  the  practical  plant  engineer  will  often  have  occasion  to 
calculate  heating  surfaces  and  air  volume  of  a  hot-air  drier,  or  cylinder  dimensions  and 
heat  input  required  for  a  multi-cylinder  drier,  it  is  nevertheless  of  importance  that  he 
should  be  familiar  with  the  general  method  of  drier  calculation.  This  knowledge  will 
help  him  to  trace  the  cause  of  such  troubles  as  gradually  falling  drier  output  or  uneven 
drying  with  wet  patches,  or  to  find  the  reason  why  an  automatic  controller  which  has 
worked  satisfactorily  for  a  long  time  suddenly  develops  a  tendency  for  hunting. 


Calculations  for  any  type 

of  drier  involve,  firstly,  estima¬ 
tion  of  time  of  drying  necessary 
for  evaporating  the  surface-  and 
bound-moisture,  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  process  factors  which 
influence  the  rate  of  initial  drying ; 
and  secondly,  heat  calculations 
and  estimation  of  the  air  volume 
required  to  carry  away  the  water 
vapour  formed.  The  correct  air 
velocity  over  the  surface  of  the 
material  and  direction  of  flow  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  designer  of 
the  plant. 

Drying  Rates 

The  rate  of  drying  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  approximately  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  difference  of  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  air,  and  of  vapour  pres¬ 
sure  near  the  surface  of  the  wet 
material.  Fig.  i  shows  roughly 
the  suction  effect  of  a  lower  vapour 
pressure  in  the  hot  air  on  the 
higher  vapour  pressure  developed 
between,  or  on  the  surface  of, 
solid  particles  of  a  material.  By 
controlling  air  humidity  (and  thus 
vapour  pressure  in  air)  the  rate  of 
drying  can  be  influenced.  As  the 
air  becomes  more  saturated  with 
vapour,  the  total  pressure  of  the 
air  vapour  mixture  rises  and  the 
rate  of  evaporation  drops.  In 
general,  two  stages  of  hot-air  dry¬ 
ing  can  be  distinguished.  The  first 
stage  is  called  the  ‘ '  constant  rate  ’ ' 
period,  when  surface  moisture  is 
driven  out  from  the  material  and 
carried  away.  The  second  stage  is 
called  the  “falling  rate”  period, 
during  which  water  first  evapor¬ 
ates  from  an  unsaturated  zone 
near  the  surface,  and  later  internal 
liquid  emanates  from  the  pores, 
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being  driven  out  from  the  fibre 
cores. 

The  usual  calculations  are  based 
on  weight  of  product  to  be  dried 
per  hour,  and  on  moisture  dif¬ 
ference  between  dry  and  wet 
material.  An  inlet  air  tempera¬ 
ture  which  is  compatible  with  the 
allowed  maximum  drying  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  material  is  then  chosen. 
From  a  psychrometric  chart  an 
air  outlet  temperature  is  assumed 
at  some  suitable  relative  humidity. 
This  gives  the  weight  of  air  in 
pounds  per  minute.  Once  the 
fresh  air  weight  is  known,  the  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  moisture  content  of  the 
material  so  as  to  form  vapour  at 
outlet  temperature,  plus  the  heat 
necessary  to  convert  the  fresh  air 
to  drier  temperature,  can  be  as¬ 
sessed.  In  addition,  heat  is  re¬ 
quired  during  the  starting  period 


for  warming  the  structure  of  the 
apparatus  and  compensating  for 
heat  losses  from  the  machine. 
During  the  running  period  heat  is 
required  for  evaporation  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and,  in  the  case  of  air 
driers,  for  making  good  heat  losses 
from  walls,  etc.  The  figure  of 
B.Th.U.'s  per  lb.  water  evapor¬ 
ated  is  thus  available  from  calcu¬ 
lations  during  the  drawing-board 
stage  of  a  new  drier. 

Surface  Drying 

In  contact  drying,  the  particles 
are  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  heated  surfaces,  usually 
steam-heated  cylinders,  and  the 
material  stays  there  until  the  de¬ 
sired  amount  of  moisture  has  eva¬ 
porated.  Air  must  be  present  to 
carry  away  the  vapours,  but  the 
air  temperature  will  always  be 
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Fig.  1.  Dlagranunatio  represenUtion  of  pressure  theory  of  vapour  movement  during 
the  drying  of  a  product. 
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Tig.  2.  Tilm  theory  for  rotating  cylinder  drier. 


considerably  lower  than  the  sur¬ 
face  temperature  of  the  heated 
cylinder.  Conductive  transmis¬ 
sion  of  heat  from  the  cylinder 
surface  to  the  particles  of  material 
is  governed  by  (a)  surface  condi¬ 
tions  of  material;  (6)  surface  con¬ 
ditions  of  cylinder;  (c)  tempera¬ 
ture  differential  between  material 
and  cylinder;  (d)  time  of  contact 
(velocity);  (e)  contact  pressure; 
(/)  formation  of  fluid  films  inside 
and  outside  the  cylinder  walls; 
and  (g)  removal  of  vapours  by  the 
surrounding  air,  and  other  factors. 

Formation  of  Film  Layers 

The  theory  of  formation  of  film 
layers  inside  and  outside  the  walls 
of  a  steam-heated  cylinder  is 
illustrated  in  Fig  2.  In  the  dr\'- 
ing  of  pasty  foodstuffs,  such  as 
yeast  and  potatoes,  where  material 
is  continuously  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  freshly  heated  cylinder 
surfaces,  a  considerable  tempera¬ 
ture  drop  in  the  steam  space  ex¬ 
tends  across  the  layers  of  films, 
through  the  cylinder  walls,  and 
across  the  pasty  substance  to  the 
outer  atmosphere.  An  increase  of 
rate  of  heat  transfer  can  be 
achieved  either  by  removing  the 
greater  part  of  film  F.i  or  by 
changing  its  nature  from  stagnant 
to  turbulent,  the  latter  condition 
producing  better  heat  emission 


into  the  wall.  Another  method  is 
removal  of  the  outer  film  by  blow¬ 
ing  hot  air  into  the  spaces  between 
the  cylinders  and  material. 

The  difficulties  in  applying 
automatic  temperature  control  to 
cylinder  drying  are  threefold  : 
firstly,  temperature  distribution 
on  the  cylinder  surface  is  not  uni¬ 
form,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
representative  surface  point  for 
average  temperature  where  a  de¬ 
tecting  controller  element  could  be 
located;  secondly,  friction  would 
be  likely  to  falsify  temp)erature 
measurement  and  detection  of 
changes  for  controlling  purposes; 
and  thirdly,  there  are  considerable 
time  lags,  caused  by  the  great 
heat  content  of  the  cylinder  walls, 
which  continue  to  give  up  heat 
long  after  the  steam  supply  has 
been  throttled,  or  shut  off.  The 
immersion  of  a  thermostat  in  the 
steam  space,  or  in  the  condensate 
drawn  off,  the  use  of  surface 
feelers  by  contact,  or  radiant  heat 
detection,  are  possible  control 
methods. 


Steam  Supply  Pressures 

The  amount  of  heat  which  a 
cylinder  or  roller  surface  can  give 
up  depends,  among  other  factors, 
on  steam  supply  pressure  which,  in 
its  turn,  determines  the  steam  tem¬ 
perature  for  saturated  steam.  It  is 


not  always  realised  that  the  heat 
available  for  transfer  via  the  roller 
walls,  namely  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  condensation,  is  higher  at 
lower  steam  pressures.  Efficient 
trapping  and  air  venting,  there¬ 
fore,  by  removing  the  condensate- 
and  air-film,  will  increase  heat 
transfer. 

Owing  to  the  higher  content  of 
latent  heat  in  steam  of  lower  pres¬ 
sure,  there  is  no  need  to  use  high 
steam  pressure  for  cylinder  driers, 
since  these  have  sufficiently  great 
heating  surfaces  for  transferring 
the  required  amount  of  heat,  and 
possess  good-sized  steam  supply 
pipes  to  convey  the  steam  quan¬ 
tity  at  lower  pressure. 

It  may,  therefore,  sometimes 
be  advisable  to  operate  cylinder 
driers  with  lower  steam  supply 
pressure,  if  it  is  evident  that  out¬ 
put  can  still  be  maintained,  and  a 
reducing  valve  that  would  ensure 
a  constant  steam  supply  pressure 
to  the  drier  at  the  lowest  permis¬ 
sible  pressure  and  temperature 
could  be  fitted  as  a  steam-  and 
fuel-saving  measure.  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  obviates  unsteadiness  in  out¬ 
put  often  caused  through  pressure 
and  temperature  fluctuations,  and 
ensures  better  steam  utilisation 
from  every  angle.  In  addition, 
regulation  by  manual  control  is 
more  easily  performed,  while  in 
the  case  of  automatic  control,  low 
steam-supply  pressure  is  always 
advisable,  since  it  increases  the 
“controllability"  of  the  drying 
apparatus  and  enables  the  use  of 
less  elaborate  control  instruments, 
with  the  achievement  of  closer 
results. 


Drier  Investigation 

Obviously,  exact  measurements 
are  required  to  obtain  a  picture  of 
how  a  drying  apparatus  really 
works.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first 
duty  to  eliminate  guesswork  from 
drier  performance.  The  following 
are  a  few  tentative  questions,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  most  types  of  driers, 
which  should  be  answered  before 
any  attempts  at  improvement  are 
made : 

I .  What  is  the  allowable  maxi¬ 
mum  and  advisable  safety  margin 
for  drying  temperatures?  Is  tem¬ 
perature  kept  constant  all  the 
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SoUry  film  drier  with  double  drums. 
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time,  or  has  it  to  be  reset  for  dif¬ 
ferent  products? 

2.  Which  time-temperature 
curve  is  desirable  for  the  pro¬ 
duct? 

3.  What  is  the  exact  nature 
and  quality  of  the  product  to  be 
dried?  Is  there  any  tendency 
towards  surface  hardening,  dis¬ 
coloration,  decomposition, 
change  of  flavour,  etc.,  by  reason 
of  undue  heating? 

4.  Is  the  moisture  content  of 
products  entering  and  leaving  the 
drier  subject  to  variation,  and  if 
so,  within  what  limits  and  how 
is  it  measured? 

5.  What  is  the  humidity  of  air 
leaving  the  drier  or  used  for  re¬ 
circulation?  How  is  it  measured? 
What  is  the  humidity  of  air  enter¬ 
ing  the  drier? 

6.  If  hot-air  drying,  are  the  fan 
data  shown  on  nameplate  being 
used  or  are  details  obtained  from 
the  makers  of  the  drier  or  the  fan? 
What  is  the  speed  of  air  in  various 
sections  of  the  drier  and  how  is  it 
measured? 
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7.  If  a  cylinder  drier  is  used, 
what  are  the  dimensions  of  cylin¬ 
ders,  velocity  of  surface,  etc.? 

8.  If  a  conveyor  drier  is  used, 
what  is  the  normal,  maximum 
possible,  and  lowest  conveyor 
speed?  What  is  the  weight  of 
material  placed  on  conveyor  in  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  conveyor  surface? 
Is  there  a  constant  conveyor 
speed,  or  is  it  varied  according 
to  the  product?  What  causes 
machine  stoppages  and  how  often 
do  they  occur? 

9.  What  time  is  taken  to  heat 
up  from  cold  or  after  breaks? 

10.  Is  pre-drying  of  the  product 
applied?  If  so,  how,  and  is  any 
increase  possible? 

11.  What  are  the  steam  pres¬ 
sures  and  temperatures,  and  are 
there  any  means  for  steam  trap¬ 
ping,  air  venting,  or  returning 
condensate  to  boiler? 

12.  Which  measuring  and/or 
controlling  instruments  are  fitted? 
Are  these  permanent  or  tempor¬ 
ary? 

13.  What  are  the  results  of 


measurement  of  air  temperature, 
relative  humidity  of  exhaust  air, 
of  air  speed,  of  steam  consump¬ 
tion,  etc.? 

14.  Does  there  exist  a  blueprint 
or  rough  dimension  sketch  of  the 
drier? 

By  answering  the  above  ques¬ 
tions,  a  fairly  good  idea  should  be 
obtained  of  how  a  drier  works, 
and  where  improvements  are  in¬ 
dicated. 

{To  be  continued) 


Trade  in  Inder-developed  Areas 

The  post-war  rise  in  the  prices  of 
goods  imported  by  under-deve¬ 
loped  countries — especially  capital 
goods,  such  as  machinery  and 
equipment  —  compared  with  the 
post-war  price  increase  of  the 
exports  of  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
primary  commodities,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  study*  recently  published 
by  the  United  Nations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  Affairs. 

An  examination  of  changes  in 
total  import  and  export  prices  in 
forty-four  such  countries  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  terms  of 
trade  of  these  countries  in  their 
relations  with  industrialised  coun¬ 
tries  have  failed  to  show  an  im¬ 
provement. 

Some  kind  of  international 
action  would  seem  to  be  a  pre¬ 
requisite,  in  order  to  improve,  or 
merely  to  stabilise,  price  relations 
of  under-develop)ed  countries ;  it  is 
pointed  out,  however,  that  ar¬ 
rangements  thus  far  under  con¬ 
sideration  have  been  concerned 
only  with  prices  in  an  absolute 
sense. 

Foreign  financing  is  another 
factor,  and  foreign  loans  and  in¬ 
vestments  may  become  a  more 
important  resource  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  under¬ 
developed  countries  than  at  pre¬ 
sent,  if  favourable  price  relations 
are  assured. 

The  study  comprises  six  parts, 
and  there  are  four  appendices 
giving  statistical  information. 

*  Relative  Prices  of  Exports  and  Im¬ 
ports  of  Under-developed  Countries.  U.N. 
Publications  Sales  No.  1949.  H.  B.  3. 
Pp.  156  (with  over  50  tables).  H.M.S.O. 
Price  7s.  6d. 
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Watched  by  members  and  stall  of  the  Ghorleywood  Research  Station,  Dr.  R.  T.  Colgate 
turns  the  first  sod  on  the  site  of  the  new  laboratory. 

Bakery  Research  to  be  Extended 


The  building  of  the  new  research 
laboratory  of  the  British  Baking 
Industries  Research  Association 
at  Chorleywood  has  now  com¬ 
menced — an  event  which  was 
marked  by  a  ceremony  at  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Council,  Dr. 
R.  T.  Colgate,  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  R.  N.  Cannon,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Association,  turned  the 
first  sod. 

The  building,  conforming  to  the 
style  of  the  existing  research 
station,  will  house  a  test  bakery, 
a  pilot  scale  bakery,  an  analytical 
laboratory,  and  a  cereals  labora¬ 
tory,  thus  freeing’  the  existing 
laboratories  for  more  extensive 
fundamental  scientific  research.  A 
nutritional  laboratory  will  occupy 
the  space  now  devoted  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  experimental  bakery. 

Bakery  Machinery  to  be  Installed 

In  addition  to  providing  more 
accommodation  for  dealing  with 
members’  problems,  the  new  wing 
will  house  bakery  machinery  and 
equipment  for  which  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  facilities  are  not  at  present 
available.  A  number  of  bakerv 
machinery  manufacturers  are  al- 
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ready  Associate  Members  and,  in 
view  of  the  increased  attention  to 
be  devoted  to  mechanical  aids,  the 
Council  look  to  an  increase  in 
members  from  that  field.  An 
equipment  programme,  designed 
to  ensure  that  over  the  next  few 
years  the  Station  will  have  the 
finest  equipment  necessary  for  its 
work,  has  already  been  drawn  up. 

The  cost  of  the  new  wing  will 
be  met  partly  from  the  original 
Research  Foundation  Fund  and 
partly  from  Government  Grant. 

At  the  luncheon  following  the 
ceremony.  Dr.  J.  B.  M.  Coppock, 
Director  of  Research,  in  a  short 
speech,  described  the  projected 
buildings  and  also  some  of  the  re¬ 
searches  which  were  at  present 
being  carried  out.  He  called  for 
the  support  of  all  bakers  to  this 
work,  which  is  becoming  increas- 
inglv  essential  to  their  future  pros¬ 
perity. 


TO  AUTHORS 

Food  Manufacture  is  prepared 
to  consider  the  publication  of  any 
books  on  scientific  and  technical 
subjects  which  authors  might  care 
to  submit. 


Storage  of  Grain 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
combine  harvesters  has  greatly 
outstripped  the  increase  in  far¬ 
mers',  millers',  and  merchants' 
grain  drying  and  storage  facilities. 
To  assist  in  meeting  this  need,  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  National  Farmers’ 
Union,  the  National  Association 
of  British  and  Irish  Millers, 
and  the  National  Association 
of  Corn  and  Agricultural  Mer¬ 
chants,  have  decided  to  erect  a 
number  of  additional  national 
silos  for  home-grown  wheat  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  provided  during  the 
war,  and  also  to  extend  some  of 
the  existing  silos.  These  silos  will 
be  in  areas  where  marketing  diffi¬ 
culties  are  greatest.  Although 
mainly  intended  to  deal  with 
potentially  millable  wheat  which 
requires  drying  before  storing, 
they  will  also  be  used  for  the 
storage  of  millable  wheat. 

The  new  programme  provides 
for  eight  new  buildings  or  exten¬ 
sions.  There  will  be  five  new  silos 
of  2,500  tons  capacity  each,  one 
of  5,000  tons  capacity,  and  two 
extensions  to  existing  silos  of 
2,000  tons  each.  Adequate  dry¬ 
ing  facilities  will  be  provided  at 
each  silo  and,  where  necessary, 
buffer  depots  will  be  available  for 
storing  grain  after  drying  at  the 
silo,  so  that  the  amount  of  grain 
which  can  be  handled  will  be 
much  in  excess  of  the  nominal 
storage  capacity  of  the  additional 
accommodation.  The  capacity  of 
the  present  national  silos  will  be 
increased  by  over  25  per  cent,  as 
a  result  of  this  new  building  pro¬ 
gramme. 

In  the  absence  of  any  un¬ 
avoidable  delays,  an  extension  to 
the  silo  at  Fulbourn,  Cambridge¬ 
shire  (2,000  tons),  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  July  or  early  in  August, 
and  two  new  silos,  at  Rugby  and 
Stourport,  each  of  2,500  tons 
capacity,  should  be  finished  by 
the  autumn.  A  silo  to  be  erected  at 
Boston  (5,000  tons)  is  planned  to 
be  ready  early  in  1951,  and  others 
at  Ely  (2,500  tons),  in  the  Bed¬ 
ford  area  (2,500  tons),  in  Suffolk 
(2,500  tons),  and  at  Gloucester 
(extension  of  2,000  tons)  by  the 
summer  of  1951. 
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A  pedigree  sow  from  the  Gherrytree  Wessex  Saddlebacks  on  a  farm  near  Balcombe  in  Sussex. 
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The  Future  of  Bacon  Production 

COLLAN  E.  B.  BRETT 

When  it  became  evident  in  the  days  following  the  war  that  imports,  especially  those 
from  the  dollar  areas,  would  have  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  this  situation,  coupled  with 
the  urgent  need  for  meat  supplies,  appeared  to  justify  a  rapid  expansion  of  home  pig 
production  immediately  the  import  of  cereal  feedingstuffs  became  practicable  from  the 
shipping  standpoint.  In  view  of  this  the  future  of  the  home  bacon  industry  seemed 
assured.  However,  pig  production  has  not  moved  materially  and  most  of  Great  Britain’s 
bacon  requirements  continue  to  be  met  by  imports.  In  this  article  are  outlined  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  position  in  which  the  British  bacon  industry  finds  itself  today. 


^HE  GOVERNMENT,  count- 
-*■  ing  on  an  increase  in  home 
pig  production,  have  always  con¬ 
tended  that  this  increase  could  be 
achieved  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  home-produced  feedingstuffs, 
presumably  without  interfering 
with  the  development  of  other 
livestock  production.  This  view 
appears  to  find  some  support  from 
the  farmers’  leaders,  although  the 
only  hope  of  any  considerable 
consequence  that  can  be  seen  in 
that  direction  is  that  more  pro¬ 
teins,  especially  good  fish  meal, 
might  well  be  produced.  The 
shortage  of  proteins  is  preventing 
the  best  use  of  the  cereal  feeding¬ 
stuffs  that  are  available. 

Meanwhile  the  Government 
contracts  to  import  more  and 
more  pigmeat  and  comparatively 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Collan 
E.  B.  Brett  at  the  B.O.C.M.  Pig  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
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little  more  feedingstuffs,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  compunction  in 
official  quarters  about  compromis¬ 
ing  the  present  and  future  interests 
of  home  agriculture  in  this  and 
similar  ways. 

Feedingstuff  Supplies 

At  one  time  the  objection  to 
buying  grain  from  abroad  was 
that  to  import  grain  for  livestock 
would  rob  less  fortunate  races  of 
their  daily  bread.  Had  this  belief 
been  sincere,  we  should  have  vir¬ 
tually  given  up  eating  pigmeat 
altogether,  but  in  fact  some  of  the 
British  wheat  allocation  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  France,  and  now  we 
are  buying  back  the  pork  she  pre¬ 
sumably  fed  on  it !  Meanwhile  the 
grain  stocks  of  the  great  exporting 
countries  have  been  mounting 
until  now  their  gamers  are,  like 
ours,  so  full  that  they  have  room 


for  only  a  fraction  of  the  1949 
harvest.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
prospective  world  cereal  produc¬ 
tion  had  been  grossly  under¬ 
estimated. 

Any  material  expansion  of  the 
British  bacon  industry  will  de¬ 
pend  in  the  first  place  on  the 
availability  of  considerable  sup¬ 
plies  of  imported  feedingstuffs. 

If  the  early  procurement  of 
feedingstuffs,  and  also  in  due 
course  the  setting  up  of  a  good 
national  reserve  to  ensure  stability 
of  production,  can  be  anticipated, 
careful  consideration  must  be  paid 
to  the  article  to  be  produced  from 
them ;  real  value  depends  not 
merely  on  quantity  or  weight,  but 
also  on  quality.  It  might  very 
well  be  fatal  at  this  juncture  to 
adopt  any  standards  other  than 
those  that  satisfied  the  popular 
demand  in  1939. 
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The  main  system  of  bacon 
curing  developed  in  Great  Britain 
is  now  fairly  standard,  resembling 
that  of  the  countries  now  shipping 
to  us.  The  main  difficulty  of  the 
home  curer  in  the  past  has  been 
to  procure  pigs  of  suitable  con¬ 
formation  and  quality  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bacon  which  could 
meet  the  popular  demand  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  the  imported  product. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  pig  supplies  from  week  to 
week,  a  factor  which  had  a  serious 
influence  on  costs,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
With  the  cure  practised  and  be¬ 
lieved  still  to  be  in  popular  favour 
today,  the  ideal  is  for  production 
to  keep  in  close  harmony  with 
consumption. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  to  Type 

As  far  as  breeding  is  concerned, 
British  pedigree  pigs  have  long 
enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation, 
but  it  has  been  left  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  aid  of  British 
breeding  stock,  to  develop  a  good 
commercial  type  of  pig  which  they 
have  mass-produced  to  supply  us 
with  bacon  of  a  uniform  high 
standard.  It  was  bacon  from 
such  pigs  that  gained  and  held  the 
confidence  of  the  home  consumer 
for  many  years  before  the  war. 
As  a  result,  in  spite  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  quantities  imported,  this 
bacon  frequently  comtuanded  even 
better  prices  than  the  pick  of 
the  home  product.  This  latter 
might  well  have  been  of  superior 
quality,  but  the  general  supply 
had  not  conformed  to  any  definite 
standards  until,  in  the  thirties, 
competition  comp)elled  the  home 
industry,  if  it  were  to  survive  at 
all,  to  adopt  the  grading  of  all 
carcasses  for  bacon  production. 
The  uniformity  and  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  im|X)rted  article  had  by 
then,  however,  become  so  well 
established  that  a  purchaser  could 
buy  it  without  fear  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  home  market 
was  almost  captured  and  the  price 
to  the  purchaser  became  virtually 
of  secondary  importance. 

Denmark,  the  principal  export¬ 
ing  country,  found  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  for  bacon,  cured  in 
the  Wiltshire  way,  was  the  only 
practical  outlet  for  their  pigs. 
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Accordingly,  they  made  a  radical 
change  in  the  type  and  weight  of 
pig,  and  by  careful  attention  to 
market  requirements,  to  progres¬ 
sive  methods  of  breeding  and 
selection,  and  to  the  production  of 
leaner  and  milder  cured  bacon 
and  ham  than  the  U.S.A.,  they 
gained  a  dominant  place  on  the 
British  bacon  market  prior  to 
1939- 

Consumer  Choice 

On  the  other  hand.  Great 
Britain  still  had  a  long  way  to 
go  towards  perfecting  her  bacon 
before  the  war  came,  and  quality 
and  taste  had  to  give  way  to  mere 
weight  and  economy  of  produc¬ 
tion,  that  being  considered  to  be 
the  only  course  open  to  her  as  a 
war-time  measure,  but  on  the 
whole  it  worked  well.  Because  of 
that,  it  is  still  thought  that  the 
same  production  and  distribution 
methods  used  through  the  war,  to 
date,  should  function  satisfactorily 
when  the  overall  supply  becomes 
more  adequate;  but,  with  the 
levelling  of  incomes,  the  consumer 
will  then  be  more  likely  to  insist 
once  again  on  having  his  own  likes 
and  dislikes  respected.  If  attempts 
are  made  to  overlook  his  pref¬ 
erences  and,  to  suit  an  easy  system 
of  feeding,  inferior  meat  is  offered 
him,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
pass  by  the  home  in  favour  of  the 
imported  product. 

Bacon  Grading 

The  bacon  we  are  to  produce 
should  be  of  the  highest  food 
value  possible,  with  good  eye 
appeal  and  excellent  palatability ; 
it  should  not  be  a  mere  heavy 
mass  of  calories  in  the  form  of 
comparatively  costly  fat,  but 
rather  a  good  balance  of  both  suc¬ 
culent  muscle  meat  or  protein  and 
well-saturated  fat  of  good  keep¬ 
ing  properties.  This  will  not  be 
achieved  unless  the  grading  of 
carcasses  is  revived;  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  should  graduate 
back  within  three  years  to  some¬ 
thing  like  the  system  of  grading 
adopted  by  the  Marketing  Boards 
and,  from  the  final  year  onwards, 
if  not  before,  pay  an  adequate 
bonus  for  quality  as  reflected  by 
market  demand;  but  it  should  be 


stressed  that  the  author  does  not 
advocate  long-term  contracts. 

Changes  in  Consumer  Taste 

There  is  always  the  possibility 
of  a  gradual  change  in  consumer 
taste  for  which  the  industry  must 
always  be  on  the  alert,  but  a 
change  which  would  encourage 
laissez  faire  instead  of  scientific 
breeding  and  feeding  would  be 
surprising  indeed.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  the  system  of  processing 
might  be  expected  to  develop 
further  with  time,  but  in  any  case 
the  nature  of  the  product,  as  with 
so  many  of  the  requisites  of 
modern  civilisation,  is  such  that 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  really 
sudden  and  drastic  change  and 
none  that  would  diminish  the  case 
for  uniform  and  good-quality  car¬ 
casses,  whether  for  bacon,  ham, 
fresh  pork,  or  even  manufactured 
goods.  Whatever  variations  come 
about  in  the  public  taste,  there¬ 
fore,  standardisation  of  carcass 
type  within  narrow  limits  will 
always  be  desirable.  Grading  is 
as  necessary  in  the  case  of  pigs  as 
it  is  for  fruit  and  vegetables  if  they 
are  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  market. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Market 

It  is  recognised  that,  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  animal  towards  a  standard, 
the  breeder  must  “  make  haste 
slowly,”  but  his  constant  aim  as 
far  as  nature  will  allow  must  be 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  market. 
The  breeder’s  and  the  feeder’s  art 
will  always  be  worth  developing, 
and  it  is  within  our  power,  with 
our  greater  natural  advantages, 
to  do  at  least  as  well  as  have 
such  bacon-exporting  countries  as 
Denmark. 

Even  with  the  present  limited 
ration  of  bacon,  most  of  which  is 
coming  from  abroad  and  some  of 
which  is  coming  from  countries 
who  have  engaged  in  the  industry 
only  since  the  war,  the  stan¬ 
dards  attained  or  re-established 
contrast  very  favourably  with  the 
British  product,  and  there  must 
exist  apprehension  as  to  how  the 
respective  market  values  of  home 
and  imported  bacon  would  resolve 
themselves,  were  retail  selling 
prices  to  be  decontrolled. 

Food  Manufacture 


Ten  Years  of  Milling  Research 


It  becomes  important  that  Great 
Britain  should  produce  pigs  suit¬ 
able  for  bacon  that  will  at  least 
compare  with  the  imported  pro¬ 
duct.  It  would  be  preferable  for 
standards  to  be  decided  jointly  by 
a  committee  of  all  interests,  say, 
producers,  processors,  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  consumers.  The  opinion 
of  the  trade  is  that  a  pig  of  140 
up  to  perhaps  170  lb.  dead  weight, 
which  it  should  reach  at  about 
twenty-six  to  thirty-four  weeks 
from  birth,  is  required. 

The  Ideal  Pig 

The  ideal  pig  should  have  a 
fine  coat  and  bone,  be  free  of 
seedy  cut,  long  and  well  fleshed 
with  good  hams,  have  a  small 
head  and  shoulders,  and  a  thick 
compact  belly.  The  proportion  of 
fat  to  lean  in  the  carcass  must  not 
be  excessive.  The  lean  should  be 
bright  and  the  fat  firm,  of  good 
colour,  and  free  from  taint.  Fore¬ 
quarters  should  be  light  because 
that  end  of  the  animal  is  coarser 
and  the  cuts,  therefore,  of  less 
value  than  the  rest.  Hence  also  the 
need  for  a  long  back.  Our  large 
white  breed  is  said  to  be  very 
suitable,  and  one  curer  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  Welsh  pig  as  being 
equally  suitable.  It  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
just  a  question  of  breed,  but  of 
type  and  of  feeding. 

Importance  of  Feeding 

Feeding  mismanagement  can 
negative  the  effects  of  good  breed¬ 
ing.  Feeding  has  a  considerable 
influence  on  carcass  conformation, 
the  degree  of  fatness,  the  general 
quality  of  the  fat  and  muscle  meat, 
and  the  general  health  and  thrifti¬ 
ness  of  the  pig.  A  good  pig 
finished  at  six  months  will  ob¬ 
viously  be  a  better  proposition  to 
the  feeder  than  one  that  took,  say, 
eight  to  nine  months,  consuming 
more  food  for  the  same  weight  in¬ 
crease  and  probably  not  grading 
so  well.  The  Danes  are  particu¬ 
larly  successful  in  this  matter  and 
their  housing  as  well  as  feeding 
has  a  great  influence  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  weight  for  age.  Scientific 
research  has  shown  that,  if  the 
pighouse  is  cold  and  damp,  ‘ '  bad- 
doers,”  slow-growing  pigs,  or  pigs 
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During  the  war  years  the  work  of 
the  laboratories  of  the  Research 
Association  of  British  Flour-Millers 
was  given  up  almost  entirely  to  re¬ 
search  and  experiment  for  the 
Ministry  of  Food.  The  recently 
issued  report  of  the  Association 
covers  these  years  and  the  period 
up  to  June  30,  1949,  no  other  re¬ 
port  having  been  issued  since  June 
30.  1939- 

Flour  Enrichment 

One  of  the  early  tasks  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  preparation  and 
testing  of  a  B,  concentrate  which 
could  be  supplied  to  millers  to  add 
to  the  flour  stream  and  so  enrich 
the  then  white  bread.  Later,  the 
Association  carried  out  much  of 
the  research  involved  in  the  de¬ 
cision  to  add  creta  praeparata 
to  national  flour.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  to  analyse,  as  a 
routine,  flour  from  every  mill  in 
the  country,  involving  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  many  thousands  of 
laborious  analyses.  Another  piece 
of  applied  work  was  that  involved 
in  the  addition  of  diluents  such  as 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  which  were 
added  to  eke  out  wheat  supplies. 
The  laboratories  were  returned  to 
the  Association  on  January  i, 
1946. 

Oats  and  Oat  Products 

At  the  beginning  of  1947  the 
Oatmeal  Millers  of  England  and 
Scotland  entered  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  for  a  five-year  programme  of 
research,  and  a  section  of  the  work 
of  the  Station  is  now  concerned 
wholly  with  research  into  the 
problem  of  oats  and  oat  products. 


that  have  been  ‘ '  stored  ’  ’  or  not 
fed  enough  are  more  likely  to 
have  soft  fat  than  pigs  that  have 
been  warmly  housed  and  kept 
going  all  the  time. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  are : 

I.  On  economic  grounds  the 
case  for  importing  more  feeding- 
stuffs  rather  than  pigmeat  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  justified  no  less  lately 
than  before.  They  should  even 


Despite  the  demands  made  upon 
the  laboratories  during  the  war,  a 
considerable  amount  of  research 
carried  out  on  many  problems 
was  aimed  at  improving  the  nutri¬ 
tional  and  bread-making  quality 
of  flour.  Many  of  the  original 
papers  have  not  been  seen  by 
millers  and  those  allied  to  the 
milling  industry,  and  for  this 
reason  abstracts  are  included  in 
the  report.  They  show  in  striking 
fashion  the  impact  of  science  and 
the  scientific  method  on  flour¬ 
milling  technique. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Flours 

The  work  of  the  Association  will 
continue  on  the  lines  of  research 
rather  than  routine.  An  impor¬ 
tant  section  of  their  work  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  improving  the  quality 
of  home-grown  wheat  and  oats  in 
collaboration  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Botany  at 
Cambridge.  The  Association  have 
also  collaborated  with  the  Medical 
Research  Council  in  their  investi¬ 
gations  on  the  nutritive  value  of 
flours  of  different  extraction,  and 
with  them  and  the  Ministries  of 
Health  and  Food  on  problems 
arising  out  of  the  use  of  flour 
improvers. 

The  expansion  of  research  work 
has  involved  additions  to  the  staff 
and  also  the  provision  of  several 
new  laboratories,  including  an 
experimental  animal  unit.  These 
extensions  for  the  most  part  have 
been  made  in  the  building  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Association’s  premises 
which  were  built  by  the  milling 
industry  early  in  the  war,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  fortification  of 
flour  with  vitamin  B,. 


now  be  available  to  feeders  in 
greater  quantity. 

2.  The  consumer  is  going  to  be 
very  discerning  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  bacon  to  be  bought.  Bacon 
of  the  right  type  can  be  produced 
in  Great  Britain  so  that  the  demand 
will  justify  a  really  expansive 
industry.  If  quick  action  is  not 
taken,  a  tremendous  market  will 
slip  through  Britain’s  fingers  and 
go  overseas  again. 
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News  from  the  Industry 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

Food  Group  Tour,  1950 

The  Food  Group  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  are  to  visit 
Norway  this  summer.  The  tentative 
arrangements  are  that  the  party 
shall  leave  London  on  the  morning 
of  .June  3,  arriving  in  Oslo  on  June 
5.  They  will  stay  in  Oslo  until 
.Tune  8,  when  they  will  travel  over¬ 
night  to  Bergen.  The  return  journey 
will  be  direct  from  Bergen  to  New¬ 
castle,  the  party  leaving  Bergen  on 
June  10  and  arriving  back  in  London 
on  .Tune  12. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
visits  to  factories  and  other  establish¬ 
ments  of  interest  in  Norway. 

* 

Demonstrations  in  Biochemistry 

Specially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industrial  chemists  engaged 
in  work  relating  to  biochemistry,  a 
course  of  ten  lecture  demonstra¬ 
tions  is  to  be  held  in  the  chemistry 
and  biology  department  of  Acton 
Technical  College.  The  lectures  will 
be  given  by  A.  E.  Bender,  Ph.D., 
B.Sc.,  A.R.I.C.,  and  will  be  given 
on  Fridays  at  7.30,  commencing 
April  28. 

Divided  into  three  sections,  the 
course  will  consist  of  four  lectures 
devoted  to  the  elements  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  three  to  enzymes,  their  nature 
and  function,  and  three  to  the 
metabolism  of  the  living  cell. 

« 


Chichester  Cannery  Needed 

Following  representations  made  to 
the  Sussex  Joint  Industrial  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  local  Trades’ 
Council,  growers  in  the  Chichester 
area  are  urging  the  establishment  of 
a  canning  factory  to  take  their  pro¬ 
duce. 

One  of  the  growers,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Reynolds,  alleged  that  he  had  to 
dump  2^  tons  of  tomatoes,  because 
the  best  price  he  could  get  was  ^d. 
per  lb.  at  a  time  when  this  produce 
was  selling  in  the  shops  at  Ud.  per 
lb.  He  added  that  his  load  of 
tomatoes  was  dumped  on  a  heap 
which  grew  to  17^  tons;  another 
similar  dump  existed  in  the  district. 


American  Visit 

Mr.  .John  Leslie  Hindle,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Standard  Synthetics, 
left  by  air  on  March  9  for  a  visit 
to  firms  in  the  United  States  dealing 
in  aromatics.  The  purpose  of  his 
visit  is  to  increase  the  company’s 
sales  in  the  dollar  area. 

Since  devaluation,  British  prices 
are  more  attractive,  but  the  supply 
position  of  essential  oils  and  many 
other  products  has  become  difficult. 


Mushroom  Research 

Formed  in  1946  by  several 
specialists  for  carrying  out  research 
on  the  question  of  dwindling  supplies 
of  good-quality  manure  and  other 
problems,  the  Mushroom  Research 
Association  has  recently  issued  its 
first  report. 

Attention  has  been  concentrated 
on  the  study  of  composts  and 
particularly  on  the  supplement 
needed  to  convert  wheat  straw  into 
an  adequate  substitute  for  horse 
manure. 

A  number  of  mushroom  cropping 
experiments  have  been  carried  out. 
Progress  of  fermentation,  tem¬ 
perature  readings  taken  daily  during 
some  experiments,  and  cropping 
results  show  that  commercial  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  are  being  substan¬ 
tially  achieved. 

The  principal  work  undertaken  by 
the  chemistry  department  has  been 
the  analysis  of  composts  at  various 
stages  during  their  preparation  and 
during  cropping  in  order  to  in¬ 
vestigate  changes  taking  place. 
Work  in  the  microbiology  depart¬ 
ment  has  covered  the  composting 
process,  mushroom  grow'th,  miero- 
biology  of  mushroom  beds,  and 
diseases  and  competitors  of  the 
mushroom. 


The  Food  Group  Dines  and  Dances 

ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  FUNCTION 


Royal  Society  Lectures 

The  following  lectures  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Royal  Society: 

May  4.  The  Bakerian  Lecture 
by  Professor  P.  W.  Bridgman, 
Foreign  Member  R.S.,  Lyman 
Laboratory  of  Physics,  Harvard 
University,  U.S.A. 

June  15.  The  Croonian  Lecture 
by  Professor  F.  M.  Burnet,  F.R.S., 
Director  of  the  Walter  and  Eliza 
Hall  Institute,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

.Tune  29.  The  Ferrier  Lecture  by 
Professor  .T.  Z.  Young,  F.R.S.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Anatomy,  University  Col¬ 
lege,  London. 

Nov.  9.  The  first  Leeuwenhoeck 
Lecture  by  Sir  Paul  Fildes,  F.R.S. 
This  lecture  was  founded  in  1948  by 
a  bequest  from  Mr.  George  Gabb 
“  for  an  annual  lecture  in  the  field 
of  microbiology.” 

Dec.  14.  The  Wilkins  Lecture  by 
Professor  F.  J.  Cole,  F.R.S. , 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Zoology  in 
the  University  of  Reading. 
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V’oted  as  one  of  its  most  success¬ 
ful  functions,  the  second  annual 
dinner-dance  of  the  Food  Group  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
was  held  at  Grosvenor  House  on 
February  8. 

The  viands  were  excellent  and  the 
Loyal  Toast  proposed  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bacharach,  having 
been  duly  honoured,  the  usual  high- 
spirited  atmosphere  associated  with 
Food  Group  functions  was  im¬ 
mediately  established.  The  chair¬ 
man,  in  a  speech  notable  for  its  wit 
and  humour,  praised  the  w’ork  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  including 
Col.  F.  J.  Griffin,  Mr.  R.  O.  Samuel, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Monkhouse  (chairman  of 
the  London  section),  and  Mr.  Clark. 
In  welcoming  the  Honorary  Members 
he  mentioned  the  yeoman  services 
rendered  to  the  Food  Group  by  Dr. 
E.  B.  Hughes,  Dr.  L.  H.  Lampitt, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  Robson,  and  wished 
them  every  success  in  their  future 
endeavours. 


In  response  to  the  toast  to  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Mr. 
Stanley  Robson,  President  of  the 
Society,  paid  tribute  to  the  Food 
Group,  describing  it  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  liveliest  of  the  Society. 

The  toast  The  Ladies,  eoupled 
with  the  name  of  Miss  B.  Roche 
Lynch,  was  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Davis,  who  mentioned  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  had  consented  to 
undertake  this  pleasant  task  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
have  made  a  better  show  had  the 
subject  been  bacteriology.  How¬ 
ever,  he  need  have  had  no  appre¬ 
hensions,  as  his  speech  kept  the 
members  and  guests  vastly  amused. 
In  a  charming  little  speech.  Miss 
Roche  Lynch  responded  to  the  toast. 

The  tables  having  been  cleared 
away,  dancing  started  and  proceeded 
enthusiastically  until  midnight  to 
the  music  of  Sidney  Lipton  and  his 
Ballroom  Orchestra,  with  Mr.  A.  P. 
Buchanan  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Food  Manufacture 
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Hook  susponsion  electric  chain  pulley  block. 

Electric  Chain  Pulley  Block 

An  interesting  addition  which  has 
recently  been  made  to  the  range  of 
electric  chain  pulley  blocks  made 
by  Geo.  W.  King  is  the  MyTeMin 
electric  block,  the  various  models  of 
which  can  handle  loads  ranging 
from  200  lb.  to  1,200  lb.  The  former 
weight  is  lifted  at  a  speed  of  75  ft. 
per  minute  and  the  latter  at  25  ft. 
per  minute.  Control  is  achieved  by 
a  reciprocating  rotary  drum  type 
switch,  operated  by  pendant  cords, 
which  is  built  into  the  block  and 
fitted  with  heavy  duty  contacts  for 
trouble-free  service. 

Hook  suspension  models  weighing 
approximately  120  lb.  and  push 
travel  trolley  suspension  models 
aboOt  140  lb.  are  available  for  all 
capacities.  Blocks  can  be  supplied 
to  suit  A.C.  2  and  3  phase,  25,  50, 
and  60  cycles  and  D.C.  voltages, 
thus  enabling  their  use  in  a  wide 
range  of  conditions.  A  notable 
feature  is  the  close  headroom  which 
makes  the  block  especially  suitable 
for  installation  where  space  is  re¬ 
stricted. 


Wines  and  Spirits 

Vinegar  and  pickle  manufacturers 
will  be  interested  in  Cyprus  wines 
being  offered  by  Evelyn  Cooke  and 
Son.  Established  for  over  eighty 
years  as  importers,  the  company 
deal  in  an  extensive  range  of  all 
classes  of  wines  and  spirits  which 
they  offer  either  in  bond  or  duty 
paid. 
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Mobile  Fan  Showroom 

Valuable  assistance  in  fan  buying 
is  being  provided  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  van  operated  by  Woods  of  Col¬ 
chester,  an  associate  company  of  the 
G.E.C.  The  van  takes  fans  to  the 
buyer’s  door,  enabling  a  thorough 
examination  and  a  selection  of  the 
most  suitable  type. 

Aerofoil  dual  duty  fans  with 
contra-rotating  impellers,  propeller, 
man  cooler,  and  Xpelair  window 
fans  are  represented  in  the  display. 

In  each  area  visited,  the  firm’s 
resident  engineer  accompanies  the 
van  and  gives  an  account  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  fans.  By  means 
of  components  common  throughout 
the  range  of  sizes,  the  relation  of 
impellers  and  motors  and  their 
development  are  demonstrated. 


Obituary 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death, 
on  February  11,  of  Mr.  Thedford 
Dymock,  H.M.  Superintendent  In¬ 
spector  of  Factories  for  Scotland. 


Cider  Storage  Tanks 

Formed  of  one  large  concrete 
block  with  two  partitions,  the 
storage  tanks  used  by  R.  N.  Coate 
and  Co.  at  Nailsea,  Somerset, 
provide  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  obtaining  new  oak  vats.  Access 
is  given  by  gun-metal  swing-type 
manhole  doors,  and  each  tank  is 
provided  with  two  cocks,  one  to 
draw  the  clear  cider  and  the  other 
to  drain  the  tank,  the  floor  being 
laid  to  fall  to  this  cock.  The  roof 
slopes  forward  and  upward  so  that 
only  a  small  air  space  exists  when 
the  tank  is  filled  to  capacity. 

To  avoid  heating  of  the  top 
layer  of  cider  during  summer,  the 


Crop  Protection  Panel 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
permission  was  granted  to  form  a 
Crop  Protection  Panel  within  the 
Agriculture  Group.  The  general 
secretary  read  the  original  Minute 
of  Council  stating  the  procedure  to 
be  adopted  to  establish  the  Panel, 
and  outlined  the  history  of  the 
present  demand  to  have  a  Panel 
dealing  with  crop  protection  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Second  International 
Congress  of  Crop  Protection. 

A  resolution  that  such  a  Panel  be 
formed,  and  named  the  “  Crop  Pro¬ 
tection  Panel,”  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

To  start  the  Panel,  an  ad  hoc 
organising  committee  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  was  formed :  Dr. 
L.  H.  Lampitt  (chairman);  W.  E. 
K.  Piercy  (hon.  secretary);  R.  A. 
E.  Galley ;  R.  L.  Wain ;  and  W.  H. 
Read. 

Mr.  W.  Leonard  Hill  is  to  give  a 
garden  party  to  members  at  Crux 
Easton  on  Saturday,  May  20. 


roof  has  been  protected  with  cellular 
concrete.  The  inside  of  the  tanks 
is  lined  with  Nutraline  (not  rubber 
as  mentioned  in  the  article  ‘‘  Cider 
from  Somerset  ”  in  the  February 
issue  of  Food  Manufacture);  this 
bituplastic  compound  made  by 
Tanks  and  Linings,  the  suppliers  of 
the  tanks,  is  completely  inert  to 
cider  and  has  no  effect  upon  its 
taste  or  behaviour.  The  firm  are 
now  putting  up  concrete  tank  instal¬ 
lations  (as  well  as  wooden  and  steel 
tanks)  which  are  lined  with  one  of 
their  new  PVC-based  plastics;  this 
possesses  the  good  properties  of 
Nutraline  and  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  almost  inde¬ 
structible. 


The  three  cider  storage  tanks  form  one  monolithic  block  with  two  partitions. 
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Mr.  Len  Harding  (export  production  and  despatch  manager)  and  Mr.  John  MacKenzie 
(general  sales  manager)  discuss  one  of  the  export  lines. 


Bid  for  World  Biscuit  Markets 

The  pioneer  Welsh  biscuit  factory 
at  Llantarnam,  Mon.,  the  largest 
plant  in  the  Garfield  Weston  Biscuit 
Group,  is  to  turn  over  a  large  part 
of  its  production  to  supplying  the 
world’s  biscuit  needs.  The  plant 
covers  150,000  sq.  ft.  and  employs 
780  persons  in  two  shifts  all  the 
year  round.  The  workers  combine 
speed  with  adaptability,  and  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  hygiene. 

This  export  drive,  which  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  extensive  research  into 
world  markets,  has  been  organised 
on  the  basis  of  increasing  supplies 
of  high-quality  British,  biscuits  at  a 
keen  competitive  export  price,  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  John  MacKenzie, 


general  sales  manager  of  the  organ¬ 
isation.  Prior  to  this  drive  the 
company  had  already  been  export¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale  to  sixty-five 
foreign  and  Empire  markets,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
the  Faroes,  the  Philippine  and  the 
Fiji  Islands,  Siam,  Sarawak,  and 
Babar ;  Greenland  has  recently 
been  added  to  this  list,  and  the 
company  have  traded  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  the  Far  East.  They  have 
also  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Africa — from  the  northern  sea¬ 
board  to  East  Africa,  and  a  large 
part  of  West  Africa  where  a  small 
biscuit  known  as  the  Gem  is  ex¬ 
tremely  popular.  It  is  sold  not  by 
weight  but  by  the  count  of  550  to 
the  pound. 


New  2  lb.  confectionery  cuket  for  export. 


Team  Study  U.S.  Paper  Industry 

Thirty-four  representatives  of 
twelve  Marshall  Plan  countries  are 
making  a  nine-week  study  of  the 
American  pulp  and  paper  industry 
under  E.C.A.’s  technical  assistance 
programme. 

The  three-member  British  team 
consists  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Jobin,  principal 
research  officer,  British  Paper  and 
Board  Industry  Research  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  H.  M.  Archibald,  mill 
manager  of  the  Sittingbourne  Mill 
of  Bowater’s  Lloyd  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  and  Miss  Alice  Whewell,  re¬ 
presenting  the  National  Union  of 
Printing,  Bookbinding,  and  Paper- 
workers. 

Representing  O.E.E.C.,the  other 
team  members  are  from  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 

The  group  are  attending  the 
annual  paper  and  pulp  conventions 
in  New  York  City  as  guests  of  the 
American  paper  and  pulp  industry. 
They  are  also  meeting  trade  associa¬ 
tion  officials  and  visiting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid  Company’s  research 
laboratories  at  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  After  dividing  into  four 
groups,  representing  various  in¬ 
dustry  interests,  to  continue  studies 
in  eastern,  south-eastern,  mid- 
western,  and  north-western  States, 
the  groups  are  joining  in  Wisconsin 
to  see  the  paper  and  pulp  industry 
there. 

The  team  are  studying  new 
American  processes  and  techniques 
in  production,  distribution,  and  use 
of  pulp  and  paper  products  and 
newly  developed  industrial  products ; 
visits  are  being  made  to  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  research  laboratories, 
machinery  plants,  and  other  instal¬ 
lations  of  interest. 


Confectionery  Casket 

A  complete  departure  from  con¬ 
ventional  design  has  been  made  by 
Horner’s  in  their  production  of  a  2 
lb.  gift  tin  in  the  form  of  a  casket. 

The  background  colour  of  the 
casket  is  a  rich  blue,  decoratively 
bordered  in  gold,  which  harmonises 
with  the  full  colour  illustration. 

To  achieve  the  widest  possible 
appeal,  the  tin  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  packed  with  any  of  the  Horner 
confectionery  specialities,  while  its 
unique  design  and  general  attrac¬ 
tiveness  should  ensure  after-sale  use. 

The  casket,  now  in  production,  is 
being  sent  to  all  the  export  markets 
in  which  the  firm  operate. 
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Research  in  Factory  Lighting 

An  experimental  installation  of 
2^  kVV.  lamps  forms  an  interesting 
solution  to  the  problem  of  “  high 
bay  lighting  ”  in  factories.  The 
difficulties  arise  principally  because 
of  the  need  to  erect  large  pieces  of 
machinery,  and  for  free  travel  for 
the  necessary  cranes  and  gantries; 
the  height  above  the  floor  free  from 
any  obstruction  must  be  at  least  50 
ft.  or  more.  At  the  same  time  the 
illumination  at  floor  level  must  be 
adequate  and  uniform,  the  vertical 
illumination  on  machines  under 
erection  must  be  satisfactory,  and 
the  illumination  under  any  side 
galleries  must  blend  with  the  main 
lighting.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  the  need  for  service  facilities. 

All  these  points  have  received 
attention  in  the  installation  now  in 
operation  in  a  new  B.T.H.  factory, 
the  lighting  equipment  for  which 
has  been  designed  by  the  laboratory 
in  co-operation  with  the  factory 
engineers.  The  area  to  be  illuminated 
measures  500  ft.  x  90  ft.  and  the 
mounting  height  for  each  fitting  is 
62  ft.  Each  lighting  point  consists 
of  one  2^  kW.  mercury  vapour 
lamp  and  two  kW.  tungsten 
lamps.  The  illumination  at  floor 
level  averages  11  ft.  candles.  Built- 
in  cat-walks  enable  each  fitting  to 
be  approached  with  safety,  and  the 
fittings  are  reversible  through  180° 
so  that  servicing  is  carried  out  as  if 
the  fitting  were  on  a  bench.  Under 
the  galleries  illumination  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  80  W.  fluorescent  lamps 
and  the  colours  of  the  two  schemes 
blend  so  as  to  avoid  psychological 
disturbance. 


Workers*  Holidaytime 

A  novel  scheme  to  assist  employees 
in  deciding  where  to  spend  their 
holiday  and  how  to  get  there  has 
been  evolved  by  the  joint  companies 
of  George  Ellison  and  Tufnol.  A 
complete  Travel  and  Information 
Bureau  has  been  erected  in  the 
works  canteen  and  queries  are  dealt 
with  by  representatives  of  a  travel 
agency  every  lunch  hour. 

Full  information  regarding  holi¬ 
days,  accommodation,  cruises,  etc., 
is  given,  and  it  is  intended  to  make 
it  possible  later  on  for  employees  to 
book  their  tickets  for  rail  and  coach 
travel  at  the  Bureau. 

An  important  advantage  of  the 
scheme  is  that  it  obviates  the 
necessity  for  employees  to  spend 
their  lunch  hour  queueing  outside 
agencies  and  booking  offices  instead 
of  having  a  proper  meal. 
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Appointments 

Mr.  Norman  Bournes,  assistant 
works  manager  in  Dunlop’s  Cam¬ 
bridge  Street  works,  Manchester, 
has  been  appointed  works  manager 
in  succession  to  Mr.  George  Livings, 
who  has  just  retired  after  fifty-three 
years’  service. 

Mr.  Bournes  joined  Dunlop’s  in 
1926  as  an  observer  in  the  time  study 
department,  then  newly  formed. 
Six  years  later  he  became  manager 
of  the  department  which  controlled 
time  study  of  the  making  of  war 
balloons  as  well  as  the  activities  at 
Cambridge  Street.  In  1946  the  de¬ 
partment  became  the  time  study 
and  planning  department,  correlat¬ 
ing  production  with  sales. 

* 

Mr.  John  Hitchcock,  B.Sc.,  per¬ 
sonal  assistant  to  the  managing 
director,  Mr.  Ivor  A.  Bailey,  since 
1946,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  assistant 
managing  director  of  Henry  Wiggin 
and  Co.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Mond  Nickel  Com¬ 
pany’s  development  and  research 
department  staff. 

« 

At  the  end  of  April,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Anderson,  M.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.,  retires 
from  the  post  of  chief  chemist  to 
United  Dairies  and  its  associated 
companies,  which  position  he  has 
held  since  1982. 

In  view  of  the  ever-widening 
application  of  science  to  the  dairy 
industry,  certain  changes  in  the 
organisation  of  the  laboratory  sec¬ 
tion  are  being  made.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion  Mr.  E.Capstick,  M.C.,M.Sc., 
has  been  appointed  Controller  of 
Laboratories  from  May  1,  1950. 

Mr.  Capstick  was  lecturer  in  the 


dairy  department  of  the  University 
of  Reading,  and  later  was  appointed 
first  Professor  of  Dairying  in  that 
University.  At  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  moved  to  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
where  he  became  Deputy  Director 
of  Milk  Products.  In  1946  he  joined 
United  Dairies  to  take  charge  of  the 
Inspection  and  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment.  In  his  new  position  he 
will  still  be  closely  associated  with 
this  Department,  which,  in  many 
cases,  works  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  Central  Laboratory  at 
Wood  Lane. 

Dr.  R.  J.  MacWalter,  Dip.Chem. 
Eng.,  F.R.I.C.,  A.M.I.Chem.E., 
head  of  the  physical  chemistry  and 
small-scale  plant  sections  since  1935, 
has  been  appointed  Deputy  Con¬ 
troller  from  the  same  date. 

* 

Mr.  S.  W.  Farrington  is  taking 
over  the  Scottish  division  of  Shell 
Chemicals,  with  offices  at  28,  St. 
Enoch  Square,  Glasgow,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Mr.  C.  Duckworth,  who 
becomes  manager  of  their  Midland 
division,  at  King  Edward  House, 
New  Street,  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Duckworth  succeeds  Mr.  J.  A. 
Porter,  who  is  taking  up  a  post  at 
the  head  office  of  the  company  in 
London. 

* 

Mr.  John  R.  Pheazey, 
M.I.Mech.E.,  M.I.P.E.,  works 
director  of  Standard  Telephones  and 
Cables,  and  Vice-President  and 
European  director  of  manufacture. 
International  Standard  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  been  made  President 
of  the  Engineering  and  Allied  Em¬ 
ployers’  London  and  District  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Members  of  the  Ellison  and  Tufnol  personnel  discuss  holiday  plans. 
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A  new  14  lb.  potato  peeler. 

Food  Preparing  Machines 

A  new  14  lb.  potato  peeler,  which 
was  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
recent  Hotel  and  Catering  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  has  been  introduced  by  Swift 
and  Swallow.  The  peeling  chamber 
is  smooth-sided,  but  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  revolving  abrasive  plate  and 
well-placed  deflector  turn  the  batch 
continuously  and  ensure  rapid  peel¬ 
ing  with  little  loss  of  weight.  The 
delivery  chute  may  be  placed  in  any 
one  of  three  positions,  while  there 
are  also  three  alternative  positions 
of  the  waste  pipe  to  suit  the  position 
of  the  sink. 

Another  new  model  is  a  4  lb.  light 
and  heavy  weighing  machine  of 
small  overall  dimensions  which  has 
all  working  parts  enclosed.  The 
double-sided  chart  is  graduated  in 
2  drachm  divisions  to  •!  oz.  on  the 
heavy  side  for  quick  and  accurate 
repetition  weighing.  Semi-automatic 
scales  of  the  light  and  heavy  (or 
centre  zero)  type  for  industrial  or 
retail  use,  and  a  range  of  price-com¬ 
puting  fan  scales,  automatic  and 
semi-automatic  up  to  20  lb.  capacity, 
dial  scales,  and  cylinder  scales  are 
also  available. 


New  Food  Premises 

H.  J.  Heinz  and  Co.  have  had 
plans  approved  to  carry  out  exten¬ 
sions  to  their  factory  at  Bradley 
Lane,  Standish,  Lancs. 

* 

A  new  food  packing  station  is 
being  erected  at  Foxash,  Essex,  for 
the  Land  Settlement  Association. 

« 

A  scheme  for  the  erection  by  Vita¬ 
mins,  Ltd.,  of  a  factory  on  a  ten- 
acre  site  at  Crawley,  Sussex,  is  under 
consideration  by  Crawley  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporal  i«)n. 
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Competition  from  the  Continent 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Dutch  and  Czech  chocolates  now 
being  introduced  in  the  Scottish 
markets  is  their  attractive  packag¬ 
ing. 

Despite  the  fact  that  retailers’ 
profit  and  trans{)ortation,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  the  chocolates  and  the 
box,  must  be  reflected  in  the  selling 
price,  the  packs  arc  comparatively 
cheap,  and  it  is  evident  that  Con¬ 
tinental  box  making  will  become  a 
severely  competitive  factor  in  the 
future. 


Preserves  Firm  Comes  of  Age 

The  happy  relations  between 
management  and  staff  were  a  notable 
feature  of  a  dinner  held  in  Gloucester 
by  Ledbury  Preserves  (1928)  to 
celebrate  their  recent  coming-of-age. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  .1.  .Jeffrey,  gave 
an  account  of  the  development  of 
the  firm,  its  survival  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  followed  the  first  world 
war,  and  its  surmounting  of  the 
difficulties  of  shortages,  rationing, 
and  controls  during  the  last  war. 
A  tribute  was  paid  to  the  staff  for 
the  hard  work  they  had  put  in  since 
the  de-rationing  of  sugar  had  per¬ 
mitted  increased  output.  After 
describing  improvements  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  firm’s  de¬ 
velopment,  the  chairman  said  that 
plans  had  been  laid  for  a  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  factory,  which 
they  hoped  would  then  become  one 
of  the  most  modern  in  England. 


B.l.F.  Travel  Facilities 

Overseas  trade  buyers  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia  vi.siting  the  British  Industries 
Fair  will  benefit  from  fare  conces¬ 
sions  announced  by  four  shipping 
companies  operating  services  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark.  Within  the  United 
Kingdom,  overseas  buyers  from  all 
countries  will  benefit  from  the  Travel 
Units  Scheme  covering  1,(K)0  miles 
or  more  introduced  by  the  British 
Railway  Executive. 

A  special  air-taxi  service  will 
operate  during  the  period  of  the  Fair, 
linking  the  London  and  Birmingham 
sections. 

Information  bureaux  to  advise 
overseas  trade  buyers  on  travel,  ac¬ 
commodation,  food  rationing,  petrol 
allowances,  industries  represented 
at  the  Fair,  and  other  matters  will 
be  staffed  by  B.l.F.  personnel  at  six 
London  rail  terminals — Victoria, 
Waterloo,  Paddington,  Liverpool 
Street,  King’s  Cross,  and  Euston. 


High-speed  Automatic  Dispenser 

Claimed  to  be  the  only  machine  of 
its  kind  delivering  predetermined 
lengths  of  self-adhesive  tape  with 
speed  and  precision,  a  new’  auto¬ 
matic  dispenser  has  been  produced 
by  John  Gosheron  and  Co. 

The  Jobay  machine,  used  for  all 
cellulose  and  paper  self-adhesive 
tapes,  has  a  high-speed  repeat  action 
and  supplies  a  wide  range  of  lengths 
from  li  in.,  in  predetermined  in¬ 
tervals  of  to  13  in.,  or 

through  free  motion  to  infinity. 


Potato  Crisp  Equipment 

A  machine  for  filling  the  salt 
squares  usually  found  in  packets  of 
potato  crisps  has  recently  been 
brought  on  the  market.  Although  it 
does  not  actually  twist  the  squares, 
the  machine,  operated  by  a  fijot 
lever,  forms  the  paper  into  the 
necessary  cup  shape  and,  at  the  same 
time,  deposits  the  requisite  amount 
of  salt.  The  output,  with  unskilled 
labour,  is  approximately  2,000  spills 
per  hour,  and  an  important  feature 
is  that  all  working  parts  are  of  stain¬ 
less  steel. 

The  manufacturers,  the  Horwood 
Trading  Co.,  are  also  now  producing 
a  2-pan  crisp  frying  range  which 
is  supplied  complete  with  centre 
hopper  and  two  pans,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  which  are  4  ft.  x2  ft.  x9  in. 
deep.  Heating  is  by  Duo  Flam  gas 
burners,  thus  enabling  cooking  to 
commence  eight  minutes  after  light¬ 
ing  up,  and  the  total  output  is  15 
cwt.  of  potatoes  per  normal  working 
day. 


Machine  for  filling  salt  squares. 
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Streamlined  Hammer  Mill 

An  attractive,  streamlined  enamel 
cover  which  completely  encloses  all 
external  moving  parts,  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  hygienic  require¬ 
ments  of  food  processors,  is  one  of 
the  novel  features  of  the  Atomill,  an 
efficient,  high-speed,  swing  hammer 
grinding  machine  with  product 
range  of  5()-3()()  mesh.  When  re¬ 
ducing  sugar,  for  example,  products 
through  10  XX  silk  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  at  capacities  from  7  to  10 
cwt.  per  hour. 

The  actual  mill  consists  of  a  grind¬ 
ing  chamber  which  encloses  a  high¬ 
speed  rotor  driven  through  V-ropes 
by  an  electric  motor  mounted  along¬ 
side  on  a  common  baseplate.  The 
machine,  made  by  British  Jeffrey- 
Diamond,  is  dustless  in  operation, 
easily  accessible  for  cleaning,  readily 
adaptable  to  site  requirements, 
either  for  periodic  or  flow  produc¬ 
tion,  and  requires  a  minimum  of 
attention  and  general  maintenance. 


Streamlined  swing  hammer  grinding  machine. 


Change  in  Sales  Arrangement 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
Wonder  squash,  made  by  the  Wonder 
Grove  Co.,  to  be  sold  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade  throughout  the 
British  Isles  by  the  KraB  Cheese 
Company. 

Sales  to  any  trade  other  than 
grocery  will  still  be  undertaken  by 
the  makers,  as  will  also  the  sale  of 
their  orange  concentrate. 


Business  House  War  Memorial 

A  war  memorial  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  Unilever  House  was  recently  un¬ 
veiled  by  Sir  Herbert  Davis,  C.B.E., 
joint  vice-chairman.  Lever  Brothers 
and  Unilever.  The  Rev.  Prebendary 
Arthur  Taylor,  vicar  of 
St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street, 
conducted  a  service  of 
dedication,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  representing  next-of- 
kin  and  all  categories  of 
employees  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  memorial  consists 
of  a  wrought-iron  table 
surmounted  by  a  marble 
top  on  which  rests  a 
glazed  silver-bronze  case 
enclosing  the  Book  of  Re¬ 
membrance.  The  Book 
is  in  the  traditional 
style  of  illumination  and 
contains  the  names  of 
1,039  employees  of  the 
group  “  who  gave  their 
lives  to  the  Allied 
cause.” 

April,  1950 


Truck  Price  Changes 

A  new  domestic  price  list,  which 
became  effective  from  February  1, 
has  been  issued  by  Dodge  Brothers 
(Britain)  in  respect  of  their  Kew- 
built  range  of  truck  models. 

The  new  prices  show  a  reduction 
on  all  models  except  64,  103,  and 
105,  the  prices  of  which  have  been 
increased  slightly. 


Resignation 

Mr.  M.  A.  Doggett,  who  has  been 
with  the  Sturtevant  Engineering 
Co.  for  forty-nine  years,  has  resigned 
from  the  board  of  the  company. 

He  is  succeeded  as  sales  director 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Davies. 


Fruit  Preservers  Change  Name 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  in¬ 
creasing  portion  of  their  output  has 
been  sold  under  the  registered  trade 
name  Ely  Fruit  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany,  the  firm  of  Wallaces  have 
decided  to  utilise  this  name  in  the 
productive  operations  with  which 
their  factory  is  entirely  concerned, 
retaining  their  original  name  for  the 
retail  grocery  departments  operated 
by  the  parent  company,  John  Duck¬ 
worth,  Ltd. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  management, 
trading,  or  policy  of  the  concern. 


Revision  of  Railway  Regions 

The  Railway  Executive,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  Transport 
Commission,  are  making  certain 
adjustments  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
six  regions  which  comprise  British 
Railways.  These  adjustments,  which 
will  come  into  operation  on  April  2, 
1950,  have  been  made  to  simplify 
supervision,  reduce  administrative 
costs,  and  avoid  duplication. 

The  lines  involved  are  those  which 
at  present  penetrate  from  one  region 
into  the  boundary  of  another  and 
which  can  with  advantage  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  region  to  which  they 
more  logically  belong.  The  lines  or 
stations  which  formerly  belonged 
jointly  to  two  or  more  of  the  former 
railway  companies  will  in  each  case 
now  be  placed  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  single  region. 


The  Bev.  Prebendary  Arthur  Taylor,  Sir  Herbert 
Davis,  O.B.E.,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  I.  Mellor  after  the 
dedication. 
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Hydraulic  pressing  equipment  for  the  production  of  cider  and  fruit  juices. 


Cider  Plant 

Pressing  equipment  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cider  and  fruit  juices  is  a 
speciality  of  H,  Beare  and  Sons, 
who  celebrate  their  centenary  this 
year.  They  market  a  complete  range 
of  presses,  from  the  small  hand- 
screw  pattern  to  the  large  hydraulic 
type  of  300  tons,  together  with  all 
the  ancillary  plant  required  for  fruit 
pressing,  and  a  number  of  plants 
have  been  exported  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  S.  Rhodesia,  Kenya, 
and  Ireland. 

The  company  are  sole  agents  for 
the  sale  to  the  cider-making  industry 
in  England  of  the  Bentall  Rex  cask 
washer  and  the  Stellar  fruit  juice 
sterilising  and  clarifying  filter.  They 
also  have  the  sole  right  of  manufac¬ 
ture  under  licence  in  Great  Britain 
of  the  2-  and  3-bed  hydraulic  press¬ 
ing  plants  and  specialised  equipment 
for  apple  juice  production  to  the 
design  of  Bucher-Guyer,  of  Nieder- 
weningen,  Zurich,  and  hold  the  sole 
agency  for  the  import  into  the  U.K. 
of  Bucher-Guyer  plant. 


Handling  Equipment  Developments 

A  drum-handling  truck  and  two 
types  of  drum-handling  stillages 
have  recently  been  added  to  the 
range  of  handling  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  by  H.  C.  Slingsby.  The 
company  have  also  added  a  series 
of  tubular  trucks  of  modern  hygienic 
design,  finished  in  attractive  colour 
schemes,  to  their  comprehensive 
line  of  canteen  trucks. 

Equipment  to  meet  specialised 
demands  for  all  trades  is  designed 
by  the  company’s  development 
section. 


Vacuum  Extruding  Machine 

Built  primarily  for  the  extrusion 
of  alimentary  paste  products,  a  new 
fully  automatic  continuous  vacuum 
extruding  machine,  which  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  different  kinds  of  raw 
material,  avoids  the  unnecessary 
movement  of  bulky  masses,  and  as¬ 
sists  the  drying  process. 

The  incorporation  of  an  entirely 
new  principle  —  extrusion  under 
vacuum  —  enables  better  colour, 
flavour,  cooking  and  keeping  quality, 
and  manufacturing  properties  to  be 
obtained. 

The  automatic  feeder  consists  of  a 
small  hopper  under  which  is  an  oscil¬ 
lating  feeder  table  which  transports 
a  constant  “  film  ”  of  flour  into  the 
mixer  underneath.  This  constant 
flow  is  finely  adjustable  by  a 
calibrated  dial  on  the  control  board. 
Atomised  water  from  a  water  tank 
in  the  base  of  the  machine  moistens 
the  dry  material  which  is  filled  into 
the  mixer.  The  mixing  arms  further 
mix  and  transport  the  mixture  to 
the  outlet  to  feed  the  kneader 
continuously.  A  good  kneading  is 
achieved  in  the  kneader  section, 
which  consists  of  an  interrupted 
worm  inside  a  sturdy  barrel.  The 
dough  is  treated  without  undue 
tearing  and  rubbing  and  pressed 
into  the  extruder  barrel ;  a  special 
feature  is  that  the  air  is  removed 
from  the  extruder  section,  which  is 
under  vacuum  while  the  machine  is 
in  operation. 

The  machine,  which  produces  6 
cwt.  of  alimentary  paste  products 
per  hour,  is  built  in  one  unit,  only 
requiring  connexion  to  water  and 
electricity  and  the  feeding  of  semo¬ 
lina. 


Fat-resistant  Floor  Tile 

Following  extensive  experiments 
which  have  proved  its  resistance  to 
oils,  fats,  and  greases,  a  new  floor 
tile  is  being  introduced  for  use  in 
dairies,  milk  bars,  garages,  labora¬ 
tories,  etc.  Fatty  substances  have 
previously  proved  to  be  destructive 
to  other  traditional  floor  coverings. 

This  move  follows  new  sales 
arrangements  under  which  the  tile, 
made  by  De  La  Rue  Floors  and 
Furnishings,  is  being  marketed  by 
the  St.  Helens  Cable  and  Rubber 
Company,  a  member  of  the  British 
Insulated  Callender’s  Cables  Group. 


Sugar  Refiners’  Centenary 

The  Scottish  sugar-refining  indus¬ 
try,  which  is  some  200  years  old,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
one  of  the  chief  sugar-refining  firms, 
John  Walker  and  Co.,  of  Greenock. 
At  a  dinner  held  in  the  town,  sugar 
refiners  from  other  British  centres 
paid  tribute  to  the  long  and  excel¬ 
lent  record  of  their  colleagues. 

The  three  refineries  at  Greenock 
work  almost  entirely  on  cane  and 
are  capable  of  producing  approxi¬ 
mately  250,000  tons  of  refined  sugar 
per  annum,  although,  owing  to 
current  restrictions,  actual  output  is 
in  the  region  of  25,000  tons. 


Air  Washers  and  Filters 

For  use  in  research  laboratories, 
instrument  works,  and  food  fac¬ 
tories,  where  a  dust-free  atmosphere 
is  absolutely  essential,  the  Sturte- 
vant  electrostatic  air  filters  ensure 
the  elimination  of  99-9  per  cent,  of 
all  dust  particles,  no  matter  what 
their  size,  from  the  air  supply. 
Where  a  less  stringent  standard  of 
air  cleanliness  is  required,  a  practical 
form  of  viscous  air  filter  and  in 
many  applications  a  combination  of 
air  washer  and  filter  are  supplied  by 
the  company. 

The  viscous  air  filters  consist  of 
units  made  up  of  a  cell  and  its 
frame,  the  required  number  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  volume  of  air  to  be 
treated  being  built  up  to  form  a 
screen  through  which  the  incoming 
air  is  made  to  pass.  The  cells,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  corrugated 
plates,  are  dipped  in  a  special  non¬ 
drying  oil  so  that,  when  in  action, 
the  plates  present  a  large  surface  on 
to  which  the  dust  is  impinged. 

Two  standard  types  of  air  washers 
are  made — the  short  type  or  humidi¬ 
fier,  and  the  longer  type  providing 
suitable  conditions  for  numerous  air- 
conditioning  applications. 

Food  Manufacture 
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Botanical  Materials  for  Food 

A  variety  of  products  of  interest 
to  the  food  trade  are  being  imported 
by  H.  Frischmann.  These  include 
acacia  gum,  tragacanth  gum  and 
powder,  agar  agar,  isinglass,  and 
karaya  gum  and  powder.  Ginger, 
dried  or  preserved  in  syrup,  paprika, 
pepper,  cloves,  caraway  seeds,  and 
spices  whole  and  ground  are  also 
being  imjiorted. 


New  C.W.S.  Factories  Planned 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  new  factories  in  various 
parts  of  England  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society. 

Mr.  H.  Afford,  a  director  of  the 
Society,  has  announced  that  butter¬ 
blending  factories  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and 
Northampton  ;  he  has  also  disclosed 
that  new  preserve  works  are  to  be 
built  at  Newcastle  to  supplement 
production  of  the  Society’s  factory 
at  Stockton. 

A  new  biscuit  factory  is  also  to  be 
erected  at  Blaydon  (Newcastle),  and 
a  site  has  already  been  chosen  for 
this  project. 

Establishment  of  a  chain  of  aerated 
water  factories  throughout  the 
country  is  included  in  this  develop¬ 
ment  scheme. 


S.C.I.  Microbiological  Panel 

Interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
Panel  has  been  maintained  at  a  high 
level,  it  is  stated  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Microbiological 
Panel  of  the  S.C.I.  Food  Group  in 
his  annual  report  for  the  session 
1949-1950.  Membership  now  numbers 
487  and  all  meetings  have  been  well 
attended.  Two  members  have  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Society 
on  other  committees :  Mr.  D.  H.  F. 
Clayson  on  the  British  Standards 
Institution  Committee  dealing  with 
revision  of  the  Universal  Decimal 
Classification,  and  Dr.  L.  A.  A^Ien 
on  the  Biological  Stains  Commission. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Yuill  has  been  reappointed 
to  serve  on  the  British  Standards 
Technical  Committee  on  “  Fungal 
Restraint  by  Antiseptic  Substances.” 

Four  meetings,  comprising  eight 
papers  in  all,  have  been  held  during 
the  period ;  subjects  covered  included 
aspects  of  the  mineral  metabolism 
of  micro-organisms ;  recent  work  on 
the  bacteriology  of  pasteurisation ; 
hygiene  of  the  preparation  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  food ;  and  the  impact  of 
genetics  on  microbiology. 

Aprily  1950 


Whale  Meat  Tasting  Parties 

In  order  to  tackle  the  public 
prejudice  against  whale  meat,  a 
series  of  tasting  parties  have  been 
staged  by  the  Whale  Meat  Advisory 
Bureau,  and  these  have  attracted 
much  interest  among  industrial 
caterers. 

All  the  dishes  at  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  been  based  on  the  new 
canned  whale  meat,  as  canning 
eliminates  the  “  fishy  taste  ”  usually 
attributed  to  this  meat. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Brewster, 
director  of  the  Bureau,  fresh  whale 
meat  has  no  fishy  taste ;  when  it  is 
left  lying  raw  for  some  time,  it 
undergoes  bacteriological  changes 
causing  an  alteration  in  its  flavour, 
but  by  canning  it  direct  from  re¬ 
frigerated  chambers  it  is  possible  to 
ensure  that  consumers  receive  only 
fresh,  top-quality  meat  of  good 
flavour. 

The  canned  meat  includes  such 
varieties  as  steak,  curried  casserole, 
steak  and  kidney  pudding,  Cornish 
pastie  mix,  and  meat  roll.  The 
Bureau  use  only  the  solid  meat  pack 
and  meat  roll  as  the  basis  for  their 
dishes. 

Their  highly  trained  kitchen  staff 
of  four  are  continually  experiment¬ 
ing  with  new  recipes,  and  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  menu  ranging  from  snack 
dishes  such  as  sausage  rolls,  vol- 
aii-vent,  savoury  tartlets,  and  chip- 
polata  sausages  to  main  meal  dishes 
including  dumpling  stew  jardiniere, 
savoury  steak  pie,  hot  pot,  and 
cottage  pie. 


Change  of  Address 

The  address  of  Food  Equipment, 
Ltd.,  is  now  127,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.l  (telephone:  Victoria 
7048). 


Drying  Ovens 

Electrically  heated  one  and  two 
truck  ovens  and  a  shelf-type  cabinet 
are  described  in  an  illustrated  leaflet 
issued  by  Manesty  Machines.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  these  models  are 
not  fitted  with  flame-proof  equip¬ 
ment  and  cannot  be  recommended 
for  use  where  fire  or  explosion  risks 
exist ;  in  such  cases  the  ovens  can 
be  supplied  adapted  for  steam  heat¬ 
ing. 

Bench,  single-stroke,  and  rotary 
tablet  machines,  coating  and  polish¬ 
ing  pans,  as  well  as  an  oscillating 
granulator,  mixer,  and  drug  mill, 
are  other  products  of  the  company 
mentioned  in  this  leaflet. 


Centrifuge  Super-glassware 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ordinary 
commercial  glassware  used  for  centri¬ 
fuging  is  not  able  to  withstand  the 
extremely  high  maximum  centri¬ 
fugal  forces  obtainable  from  their 
machines.  Measuring  and  Scientific 
Equipment  are  now  producing  a 
range  of  centrifuge  super-glassware 
for  use  in  any  make  of  centrifuge. 
This  glassware  is  guaranteed  “  cen¬ 
trifuge-tested  ”  and  inspected  to  a 
specification  developed  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  British  Medical  Re¬ 
search  Council. 

Two  types  of  the  glassware  are 
available — soda  glass  and  heat- 
resisting  glass.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  composition  of  the  latter 
is  such  that  it  is  inferior  to  soda 
glass  in  physical  properties  for 
centrifuging.  The  company  there¬ 
fore  recommend  that  soda  glass 
tubes  be  used  for  all  centrifuging, 
except  where  the  tube  is  subject  to 
sudden  change  of  temperature.  The 
soda  glass  tubes  can,  with  normal 
care,  be  sterilised  by  autoclaving. 


V  W  ^  ^  THt  IINUMIM  tllCTHIC  ITO.  ISWITWOOO  WAD  TOTTtMMAH  IOMO<M<  M  17 


One  of  the  labels  designed  by  Benjamin  Electric  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
the  need  for  careful  handling  of  packages  and  crates. 
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BOOKLETS  RECEIVED 

A  booklet  entitled  Western  Ger- 
viany,  which  should  be  of  great 
value  to  all  United  Kingdom  manu¬ 
facturers,  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  British  Engineers’ 
Association  following  a  study  tour 
undertaken  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Berry, 
director  of  the  Association,  and  Mr. 

C.  F.  I.  Ramsden,  overseas  director 
of  the  Federation  of  British  In¬ 
dustries,  after  the  inauguration  of 
a  West  German  Government  at 
Bonn. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the 
capacity  of  W'estern  Germany  to 
achieve  a  strongly  competitive 
position  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
some  study  has  been  made  of  the 
present  problems  of  German  manu¬ 
facturers. 

*  I 

Catering  Information^  a  two-  } 
colour  illustrated  bulletin,  with  an  \ 
ice  cream  recipe  supplement,  which 
has  recently  been  issued  by  Wall’s, 
deals  with  storage  and  serving  of 
ice  cream,  stressing  the  importance 
of  service  at  the  correct  temperature 
of  10“  F.  Photographs  and  dia¬ 
grams  show  how  to  serve  ice  cream 
efficiently  and  economically. 

Later  bulletins  will  give  advice  in 
connexion  with  meat  products. 

*  \ 

From  small  beginnings  as  a  cider¬ 
making  business  in  1850,  the  firm  of 
William  Evans  and  Co.  have  grown  i 
to  a  considerable  size,  with  pectin 
production  as  their  chief  activity. 

To  mark  their  centenary,  the  com¬ 
pany  have  published*  a  booklet 
entitled  100  Years  tcith  the  Apple 
which  contains  illustrations  showing 
the  growth  of  the  factory  at  various 
times  during  the  past  century  and 
also  some  of  the  new  buildings, 
plant,  and  fleet  of  lorries  recently 
put  in  service. 

* 

In  order  that  manufacturers  and 
research  workers  may  be  informed 
of  the  electronic  instruments  and 
other  products  such  as  photoelectric 
cells  marketed  under  the  name  of 
Cintel,  a  list  of  their  full  range  of 
products,  together  with  a  brief 
description,  has  been  issued  by 
Cinema-Television.  Among  the 
items  included  in  the  synopsis  are 
a  batching  counter  which  will  count 
objects  from  a  bulk  supply  into 
batches  of  any  required  number 
from  1  to  1,024,  the  maximum 
counting  rate  being  60,000  objects 
per  minute,  an  industrial  electronic 
metal  detector,  a  process  timer, 
and  various  industrial  counters. 


OBITER  DICTA 


•  I’ve  brought  no  food.  I  guess 
I  can  eat  whatever  you  can. — 
Film  star  Van  Johnsojt  on 
arrival  at  London  Airport. 

•  A  newspaper  without  ad¬ 
vertisements  would  be  as  dull 
as  a  street  of  shops  all  with  the 
shutters  up. — .4.  S.  Ryan. 

•  This  country  has  been  built 
up  on  beef  and  beer.  Now 
people  have  not  got  the  money 
to  buy  beer. — Aid.  F.  P.  Crooks 
of  Harrow. 

•  While  Lord  Boyd  Orr  is  still 
obsessed  with  famine,  the  World 
Food  Organisation  he  created  is 
worried  what  to  do  with  sur¬ 
pluses. — “  Daily  Express.” 

•  Why  the  constant  insistence 
on  cheap  food,  coupled  with  a 
fatalistic  acceptance  of  £60 
carpets?  Would  some  economist 
explain  ? — Enquiring  hotisewife. 

•  Long  finger  nails  painted 
slaughterhouse  red  are  ob¬ 
noxious  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  food  store. — 
Mr.  S.  S.  White,  Worthing’s 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector. 

•  It  costs  £65  to  buy  all  the 
volumes  within  which  are  con¬ 
tained  the  Statutory  Instru- 

I  ments  of  torture  which  control 
business  today. — Mr.  S.  H. 
Leake,  O.B.E.,  deputy  chair¬ 
man  of  Leit'is’s  Ltd. 

•  To  cook  a  turkey  takes  just 
as  long  as  it  takes  Chelsea  to 
beat  Liverpool.  I  put  the 
turkey  in  the  oven,  went  to  the 
football  match,  and  when  I 
came  home  it  was  done. — Mr. 
George  Tomlinson,  Minister  of 
Education. 

•  There  are  thousands  of 
women  between  50  and  60  whose 
job  is  cleaning  Government 
offices  for  a  small  salary.  They 
need  a  glass  of  stout  to  restore 
their  strength  to  carry  on. — 

I  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall  at  a  meeting  of 
*  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Central 
Protection  Society. 

•  There  is  a  technique  in  eat¬ 
ing  crisps  that  makes  the  pro¬ 
cedure  absolutely  noiseless. 
One  gently  breaks  the  chip  into 
two  pieces  and  allows  the 
halves  to  melt  in  the  mouth. 
It’s  a  lot  quieter  than  eating 
celery. — An  official  of  America’s 
National  PotatoCrisp  Institute. 


A  few  of  the  products  of  the  Tyne 
Truck  and  Trolley  Co.,  including 
lifting-trucks  with  stillages,  hand- 
operated  portable  stackers,  gravity 
roller  conveyors,  light  trailers,  and 
bale  presses,  are  illustrated  in  a 
recent  folder  issued  by  the  company. 

* 

Some  interesting  articles  covering 
the  subjects  of  ion  wind  in  oils,  rust 
prevention,  machinery  lubrication, 
and  a  Belgian  refinery  are  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Oil,  the  journal 
of  the  M.O.R.  group  of  companies. 
The  products  distributed  by  the 
new  sales  company  of  the  group  and 
a  summary  of  statistical  data  show¬ 
ing  the  oil  production  of  various 
countries  are  also  included. 


Fully  priced  and  showing  the 
standard  range  of  units  now  in 
production,  the  new  catalogue  on 
Pyrex  brand  glass  pipelines,  pro¬ 
duced  by  James  A.  Jobling  and 
Co.,  describes  all  sizes  up  to  4  in. 
bore.  The  catalogue  is  technical 
inasmuch  as  all  units  are  fully 
dimensioned,  and  all  physical  data 
for  designing  chemical  and  food 
plants  in  glass  are  included. 


COMPANY  NEWS 

At  an  extraordinary  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  Maconochie  Foods  held  re¬ 
cently  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
a  resolution  for  increase  of  the 
authorised  capital  to  £750,000  by 
the  creation  of  600,000  additional 
ordinary  shares  of  5s.  each,  the 
chairman  stated  that  no  reply  had 
been  received  by  the  company  to  its 
offer  to  acquire  the  minority  interest 
of  Merchants  Industrial  Corporation 
in  the  South  African  subsidiary, 
Maconochie  Bros.  (Johannesburg). 
The  directors  considered,  however, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  proceed  with 
the  increase  of  capital  and  the  re¬ 
solution  was  carried  unanimously. 

* 

Results  for  the  first  year  of  the 
Typhoo  Tea  business,  since  it  be¬ 
came  a  public  concern  through  an 
offer  for  sale  of  preference  and 
ordinary  shares  of  Typhoo  Tea 
(Holdings),  are  regarded  as  excel¬ 
lent. 

The  dividend  recommended  on 
the  £350,000  ordinary  capital  is  21 
per  cent.,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
28  per  cent.  The  latter  comnares 
with  25  per  cent,  originally  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  offer  for  sale  and 
is  a  considerable  improvement  on 
anticipated  performance. 

Food  Manufacture 
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World  Food  News 


Cocoa  Manufacture  in  S.  Africa 

An  application  has  been  made  to 
the  South  African  Board  of  Trade 
and  Industries  with  regard  to  the 
free  admission  into  the  country  of 
phosphoric  acid  for  the  manufacture 
of  cocoa.  Cocoa  is  at  present  manu¬ 
factured  by  about  three  firms  in 
South  Africa,  all  of  them  being 
associated  with  the  confectionery 
industry. 

Phosphoric  acid  with  a  high 
degree  of  purity  is  not  manufac¬ 
tured  in  South  Africa  at  present, 
and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  the 
application  will  be  granted. 


Dried  Yeasts  in  Nutrition 

The  value  of  yeast  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  inexpensive,  nutritionally 
superior  dietary  proteins  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  issue  of  Yeast, 
edited  by  the  Dried  Yeasts  and 
Derivatives  Department  of  An¬ 
heuser-Busch,  Inc.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Vice-President,  Dr.  A.  von 
Gontard. 

The  role  of  proteins  in  nutrition 
is  fully  explained  with  the  aid  of 
tables,  and  an  account  is  given  of 
biological  and  chemical  studies  on 
the  nutritive  value  of  yeast  proteins. 
Protein  supplementation  with  dried 
yeast  concludes  this  informative 
booklet  which  cites  66  references  in 
its  20  pages. 


Brussels  Plastic  Exhibition 

The  Commercial  Department, 
British  Embassy,  Brussels,  has  been 
approached  by  Coucke  P^re  et  Fils, 
203,  Rue  Belliard,  Brussels,  who  are 
exhibiting  at  the  Third  International 
Plastic  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Brussels  from  June  10  to  25,  1950. 

The  Belgian  firm  have  taken  a 
stand  of  60  square  metres  and  wish 
to  communicate  with  any  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  of  goods  who  are  not 
represented  in  Belgium,  and  who 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  their  products  at  the 
exhibition:  plastic  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  presses;  injection  and  ex¬ 
trusion  machines  ;  raw  materials  for 
the  plastic  industry  ;  cellulose  wrap¬ 
ping  ;  and  plastic  packaging  and 
bag-making  machinery. 

Any  firms  who  are  interested  in 
this  enquiry  are  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  direct  with  Coucke  Pfere 
et  Fils. 

April,  1950 


International  Food  Congress 

About  twenty  nations  will  be  re¬ 
presented  at  the  International  Food 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Paris  from  .lune  20  to  23  at  the 
Centre  Marcelin-Berthelot.  M. 
Henri  Toulouse  is  presiding  over 
the  organising  committee,  who  are 
working  from  52,  Rue  de  Clichy, 
Paris,  9e. 

The  chief  subjects  to  be  examined 
will  be  elaboration  and  transport  of 
food  between  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Committees  will  be  set  up 
to  consider  packing,  food  preserva¬ 
tion,  guarantees,  sales  methods,  and 
training  of  personnel. 

The  Congress  will  be  the  occasion 
for  a  food  exhibition  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  a  technical  section. 


Import  Control  Concession 

The  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs, 
South  Africa,  has  announced  that 
merchants  will  be  granted  permits 
for  the  importation  from  the  sterling 
area  of  consumer  goods  to  the  value 
of  10  per  cent,  of  their  1948  im¬ 
portations  for  the  half-yearly  period 
up  to  June  30, 1950.  Certain  deduc¬ 
tions  will  be  made  in  respect  of  those 
firms  who  imported  excessively 
during  1949  before  import  control 
became  effective. 

Importers  are  urged  to  use  their 
allocations  wisely  and  to  imnort 
only  essential  consumer  goods.  How¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  no  restrictions 
generally,  and  the  only  prohibited 
goods  will  be  those  included  in  a 
list  published  some  time  ago  which 
covers  items  either  made  in  the 
Union  or  for  which  local  substitutes 
are  available. 


Award  for  Work  on  Vitamin  C 

Dr.  Charles  Glen  King,  scientific 
director  of  the  Nutrition  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  Columbia 
University,  recently  received  the 
$1,000  John  Scott  Award  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  for  his  “  out¬ 
standing  work  on  the  chemistry  of 
vitamin  C.” 

For  many  years  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  King 
has  won  world-wide  recognition  for 
his  contributions  to  the  isolation, 
chemical  identification,  and  syn¬ 
thesis  of  vitamin  C ;  for  his  funda¬ 
mental  researches  in  nutrition,  with 
particular  reference  to  vitamin  C ; 
for  his  studies  of  enzymes ;  and  for 


his  work  on  the  molecular  structure 
of  sugars  and  fats. 

The  John  Scott  Award  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  chemist  of  that  name 
who  lived  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  who  in  1816  bequeathed  to 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  the  sum  of 
$4,000,  the  income  from  which  was 
to  be  “  laid  out  in  premiums  to  be 
distributed  among  ingenious  men 
and  women  who  make  useful  inven¬ 
tions.”  A  century  later  the  fund 
had  grown  to  more  than  $100,000. 
Little  is  known  of  the  donor  or  the 
reason  for  his  choice  of  Philadelphia 
as  administrator  of  the  award. 


Automatic  Can  Uncaser 

The  first  installation  of  a  machine 
that  automatically  opens  single¬ 
layer  cases,  removes  the  empty  cans, 
deposits  them  on  a  conveyor  line, 
and  places  the  empty  case  on 
another  conveyor  travelling  to  the 
casing  machine  has  been  made  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  case  flaps  are  opened  mechani¬ 
cally,  while  a  magnet  carries  the 
cans  to  their  conveyor  and  the  empty 
case  drops  to  the  second  belt  con¬ 
veyor.  A  blocking  device  spaces 
the  cases  on  a  receiving  conveyor. 
As  they  enter  the  uncaser,  they  are 
picked  up  by  flight  bars  and  carried 
forward  at  constant  speed.  Side 
flaps  are  onened  by  pressure  of  a 
rubber  roller  on  each  side  and  are 
folded  against  the  side  of  the  case 
by  metal  ploughs.  End  flaps  are 
opened  by  fingers  that  move  down 
between  the  cans  and  hold  the  flaps 
open  until  they  pass  under  a  belt. 

A  constant  electro-magnet  above 
a  moving  belt  conveyor  holds  the 
cans  tightly  while  the  case  drops  to 
a  lower  conveyor,  to  pass  on  to  the 
casing  machine.  The  cans  then 
move  ahead  and  are  deposited  on  a 
single-layer  conveyor  as  they  leave 
the  magnetic  field. 

An  automatic  control  system 
prevents  operating  failures  or 
damage. 


Dried  Egg  from  Hong  Kong 

Two  factories  which  are  now  under 
construction  in  Hong  Kong  are  to 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
dried  egg  albumen  and  liquid  yolk. 
The  industry,  which  is  new  to  Hong 
Kong,  is  expected  to  produce  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  lb.  of  albumen 
and  4  tons  of  yolk  daily  for  export 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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One  of  the  batteries  of  pretael-tying  machines.  The  machines  are  fixed  in  diagonal 
position  so  that  rows  of  pretzels  can  be  fed  by  inclined  conveyor  to  cooker. 


Mass-produced  Bakery  Goods  formed  pretzels  when  transferring 

High-speed  automatic  mass  pro-  from  one  ct)nveyor  to  another, 
duction  of  a  food  product  is  strik-  These  rollers  eonsist  of  ten  revolv- 
ingly  exemplified  in  a  pretzel  plant  ing  threaded  steel  rods  of  f  in. 
in  Ohio  which  has  a  daily  output  of  diameter  geared  to  transfer  the 
15,000  lb.  of  this  bakery  confection,  rows  of  pretzel  dough  gently  from 
The  plant  is  equipped  with  two  the  slower-moving  eanvas  belt  con- 
baking  and  drying  ovens,  thirty-two  veyor  to  the  fast-moving  wire 
pretzel-tying  machines,  automatic  mesh  conveyor  taking  dough  to  the 
flour  handling  weighing  equipment,  eooker. 

and  over  1,000  ft.  of  travelling  con-  The  new  cooker,  where  pretzels 
veyors.  get  a  15-second  cook,  assures  uniform 

From  the  twisting  machines  the  quality  and  permits  continuous  per- 
dough  goes,  I'ia  canvas^  conveyor  formance.  Previously  time  was  lost 
to  a  conveyor  transfer  station  where  replenishing  the  cooker  three  times 
it  is  automatically  transferred  to  a  daily  with  fresh  salt  solution,  used 
wire  mesh  belt,  then  carried  through  to  seal  the  dough  and  give  the 
a  1  per  cent,  hot  salt  solution.  The  pretzels  a  gloss;  this  is  now  con- 
dough  is  baked  and  dried  in  a  94  ft.  tinuously  pumped  from  the  cooker 
baking  and  drying  oven,  and  Anally  into  the  Alter,  where  lime  is  added 
packed  in  various  unit  sizes  on  the  to  react  with  the  excess  sodium 
same  packaging  line.  carbonate,  forming  soluble  sodium 

Features  of  the  operations  are  the  hydroxide  and  insoluble  calcium 
two  batteries  of  sixteen  pretzel-  carbonate.  The  mix  is  then  pumped 
tying  machines  recently  redesigned  through  a  pressure  Alter  back  to  the 
by  the  American  Machine  and  cooker. 

Foundry  Co.  Only  three  operators  The  pretzels  are  baked  as  they 
are  needed  to  keep  a  battery  of  travel  the  full  length  of  the  oven, 
sixteen  tyers  going,  each  machine  and  are  then  carried  in  the  reverse 
tying  knots  at  the  rate  of  Afty  a  direction  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
minute.  oven  for  drying.  Two  2  h.p.  electric- 

Machines  are  Axed  directly  over  driven  motor  fans  draw  heat  and 
a  52  in.  wide  canvas  belt  conveyor,  steam  from  the  baking  area  for  re- 

each  battery  being  set  in  diagonal  use  in  the  drying  operation.  Auto¬ 
position  so  that  sixteen  rows  of  matic  temperature  instruments 

twisted  pretzel  dough  can  be  fed  control  the  colour,  texture,  and  size 

continuously  to  the  cooker,  salter,  of  pretzels,  which  are  baked  in  5  to 

and  oven.  An  electric  blow’er  in  7  minutes.  This  time  can  be  regu- 

front  of  each  machine  keeps  dough  lated  by  changing  the  speed  of  the 
dry  and  prevents  it  sticking.  conveyor  in  the  baking  section  of 

Special  pick-off  rollers  avoid  mal-  the  oven. 
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Franco-British  Day  at  Paris  Fair 

A  Franco-British  Day  will  be  held 
during  the  second  week  of  the  Foire 
de  Paris.  British  business  men  at¬ 
tending  the  Fair,  which  takes  place 
from  May  18  to  29,  will  that  day  be 
the  guests  of  the  organisers  at  a 
banquet  over  which  a  high  French 
official  will  preside. 

A  delegate  has  already  visited 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  and 
other  towns  to  invite  business  men 
to  visit  the  Fair  in  groups.  A  special 
programme  for  visitors  and  their 
wives  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  all- 
in  principle,  covering  hotel  and 
meals,  sight-seeing,  an  evening  at 
the  FoJies  lierfieres,  a  motor-coach 
trip  to  Versailles,  and  the  services 
of  an  English-speaking  courier  and 
guide  from  arrival  in  Paris  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  May  21,  to  de¬ 
parture  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
May  27.  British  group  visitors  will 
receive  a  permanent  free  entrance 
card. 

All  interested  in  visiting  the  Fair 
and  taking  part  in  the  Franco- 
British  celebration  should  write,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  the  Foire  de 
Paris,  23,  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires,  Paris,  2e. 


Fruit  “Essences”  Freed  from  Tax 

Recent  changes  in  the  alcohol  tax 
laws  now  permit  manufacture  of  fruit 
“  essences  ”  in  the  U.S.A.  without 
payment  of  the  $9  per  gallon  tax 
formerly  imposed.  These  flavour 
concentrates  must  still  meet  certain 
requirements,  but  scientists  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Chemistry  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  expect  a  rapid 
expansion  in  the  fruit  essence  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  1944  it  was  announced  that  a 
process  for  recovering  and  concen¬ 
trating  the  volatile  flavour  and 
fragrance  constituents  of  fresh 
apples  and  grape  juice  had  been 
developed  by  the  Bureau  at  its 
Eastern  Regional  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  laws 
then  in  force  made  fruit  essences 
taxable  at  the  same  rate  as  potable 
spirits  and  this  held  back  produc¬ 
tion.  Known  technically  as  volatile 
fruit  concentrates,  the  essences  can 
be  used  by  food  manufacturers  to 
enhance  the  taste  and  aroma  of  fruit 
products.  A  number  of  commercial 
Arms  are  now  in  a  position  to 
make  concentrates  from  apples  and 
other  fruits  by  the  Laboratory’s 
method,  and  their  demands  for  fresh 
fruit  will  help  to  expand  markets 
for  this  year’s  bumper  crop. 
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Live  Fish  Service  for  Oslo 

In  Bergen,  West  Norway,  it  has 
always  been  possible  to  buy  live  fish 
direct  from  salt-w’ater  tanks  in  the 
market-place ;  now  a  regular  fort¬ 
nightly  live  fish  service  is  being 
made  available  in  Oslo. 

A  ship  fitted  with  large  salt-water 
tanks  has  made  its  first  call  in  Oslo 
with  20  tons  of  live  cod  direct  from 
the  Helgeland  fishing  grounds. 
Water  in  the  tanks  is  constantly 
renewed  by  an  automatic  circulation 
process. 


Alcohol  from  Cheese  W'aste 

A  new  method  of  manufacturing 
high-grade  alcohol,  using  waste  pro¬ 
ducts  from  cheese  manufacture  as 
starting  material,  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  one  of  the  experimental 
stations  of  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Agriculture. 

The  utilisation  of  75  |)er  cent,  of 
the  waste  products  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cheese  and  casein  would 
enable  an  output  of  1.5  million  litres 
of  alcohol  per  annum,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  25  per  cent,  would  fulfil 
the  needs  of  lactose  manufacturers. 


S.  African  Citrus  Exports 

At  the  close  of  the  citrus  ex¬ 
port  season  in  South  Africa,  it  w’as 
revealed  that  total  shipments 
amounted  to  3,724, 144  cases, 
against  3,3«0,t)15  cases  during  the 
previous  season. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  remained 
by  far  the  largest  purchaser,  having 
taken  3,(M)2,64()  cases  this  season 
as  against  the  previous  total  of 
2,705,383  cases. 


Sugar  Mill  Machinery 

The  Corporacion  Venezolana  de 
Fomento,  Esquina  de  Santa  Capilla, 
Caracas,  will  shortly  call  for  tenders 
for  a  sugar  mill  of  tons  daily 

capacity. 

United  Kingdom  manufacturers 
wishing  to  tender  are  invited  to 
register  with  theCor|M)ration’s  Sugar 
Industry  Department,  giving  refer¬ 
ences  and  details  of  their  previous 
experience.  Firms  who  have  already 
registered  in  respect  of  the  000-ton 
sugar  mill  at  Motatan  notified  in 
the  March  issue  of  Fo®i)  Manu¬ 
facture  are  not  required  to  register 
again. 


Chocolate  Bars  and  Biscuits 

The  United  Kingdom  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Montreal  reports  that 
the  S.  G.  Bendon  Utility  Company 
of  357,  Youville  Square,  Montreal, 
wish  to  make  contact  with  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  of  choco¬ 
late  bars  and  biscuits  with  a  view' 
to  acting  as  sole  distributors 
throughout  the  Eastern  Provinces 
of  Canada. 

The  company  are  well-established 
produce  makers  and  agents  trading 
principally  in  dried  fruits,  canned 
fruits  and  fish,  essential  oils,  and 
other  food  products.  They  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  good  connexions  in 
the  trade  and  are  considered  suitable 
to  act  as  distributors  for  U.K.  firms 
in  Eastern  Canada. 

It  is  understood  that  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  firm  will  be  visiting 
the  British  Industries  Fair  this  year, 
and  will  call  on  interested  firms 
while  he  is  in  England.  Any  firms 
interested  in  appointing  a  sole 
distributor  in  Eastern  Canada  are 
therefore  invited  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  concern.  Quotations 
should  be  c.i.f.  in  Canadian 
currency. 


News  from  the  Ministries 


Skim  Milk  Powder  Supplies 

Supplies  of  skim  spray  milk 
()Owder  will  be  made  available  to 
manufacturers  of  bakery  products, 
ice  cream,  and  ice  cream  powder 
during  1950.  Supplies  will  be 
allocated  during  two  periods, 
January  to  June  and  July  to 
December.  These  arrangements  do 
not  apply  to  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  case  of  bakery  products, 
the  quantity  of  skim  milk  powder 
to  be  allocated  in  each  of  the  periods 
mentioned  above  will  be  about  the 
same  as  that  allocated  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1949. 

Permits  will  be  issued,  as  before, 
to  pre-war  distributors ;  those  for 
the  first  period  ending  on  .Tune  30, 
1950,  should  be  lodged  with  the 
Milk  Powder  Pool  not  later  than 
June  1,  1950. 

For  ice  cream  and  ice  cream 
powder  manufacture,  allocations  of 
skim  milk  powder  will  be  related  to 
allocations  of  sugar. 

Permits  for  the  first  period  ending 
on  June  30,  1950,  will  be  issued  by 
the  appropriate  Oils  and  Fats  Dis¬ 
tribution  Officers.  Permits  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year  will  be  issued 
subsequently. 
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Imports  of  Peanut  Butter 

As  peanut  butter  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  items  which  may  be 
imported  on  oi)en  general  licence 
from  any  country  except  those 
specified  in  Notice  to  Importers  No. 
303,  the  Nut  Kernels  Order,  1947, 
has  been  accordingly  amended  with 
effect  from  March  3  to  remove  the 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  imported 
peanut  butter  in  Great  Britain. 

Until  now’,  the  import  and  sale 
of  peanut  butter  have  been  prohibi¬ 
ted,  except  for  limited  quantities 
manufactured  in  Australia  and  im¬ 
ported  under  individual  licence. 


Medicated  Confectionery 

The  conditions  governing  the 
block  licensing  arrangements  for  the 
importation  of  chocolate  and  sugar 
confectionery  and  cocoa  products 
will  include  imports  of  medicated 
confectionery,  unless  importers  have 
been  advised  to  the  contrary  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food. 

Importers  who  already  hold  block 
licences  and  who  wish  to  import 
medicated  confectionery  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  submit  samples 
of  the  products  direct  to  the  Choco¬ 


late  and  Sugar  Confectionery 
Division,  Ministry  of  Food,  London 
Road,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  for 
examination.  The  Ministry,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  will  then  decide  whether 
the  products  may  be  imported  under 
the  block  licensing  arrangements 
referred  to  and  within  the  ceilings 
of  imports  under  agreed  pro¬ 
grammes. 

Importers  who  have  not  already 
applied  for  block  licences  and  who 
are  interested  in  this  trade  should 
communicate  with  the  Division. 


Diphenyl  Wrappers  for  Citrus  Fruit 

From  May  7  and  until  further 
notice,  the  Minister  of  Food 
authorises  anyone  who  is  permitted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  import 
citrus  fruit  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  import  it  and  sell  it  in  wrap¬ 
pers  containing  not  more  than  40 
mg.  of  diphenyl  per  100  sq.  in. 

This  notice  is  given  because  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  importation  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  private  trade  on 
May  7. 
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Marking  of  Eggs 

PRh:-WAR  POSITION  RESTORED 


The  following  joint  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  marking  of  home-pro- 
dueed  and  imported  eggs  has  been 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Scotland,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Food : 

By  Marking  Regulations  made 
before  the  war  under  Sections  3  and 
4  of  the  Agricultural  Produce 
(Grading  and  Marking)  Act,  19*28, 
all  eggs  subjected  to  a  process  of 
preservation  had  to  be  marked 
“  Preserved  ”  and  all  British  eggs 
which  had  been  kept  in  cold  or 
chemical  storage  had  to  be  marked 
“Chilled,”  “Cold  Stored,”  or 
“  Sterilised.”  As  a  war-time 
measure,  certain  classes  of  eggs  were 
excluded  from  the  operation  of 
Section  3  of  the  Act  and  Section  d 
was  suspended. 

Two  Orders  in  Council  have  now 
been  made  which  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  pre-war  position  in  its 
entirety  as  from  April  30,  1950. 

Two  important  amendments  will, 
however,  be  made  to  the  Marking 


Classification  of  Whale  Meat 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Food 
and  Drugs  (Whale  Meat)  Regula¬ 
tions,  1949,  which  came  into  force 
on  March  ‘2,  1950,  the  Ministry  of 
Food  will  no  longer  be  concerned 
with  the  classification  of  whale  meat 
as  a  condition  for  the  granting  of  a 
veterinary  certificate.. 

The  amending  Regulation  makes 
no  change  in  the  requirement  that 
the  Ministry  must  be  satisfied  about 
the  conditions  under  which  whale 
meat  intended  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  is  prepared,  packed,  marked, 
stored,  and  transported. 

\  similar  amendment  has  been 
made  in  the  Scottish  regulations. 


Fish  Distribution  Office  Closed 

The  Port  and  Area  Fish  Distribu¬ 
tion  Office,  Government  Buildings, 
Ponteland  Road,  New'castle-on- 
Tyne,  5,  closed  down  on  Februarv 
11,  19.50. 

The  Port  Fish  Agent’s  office  at 
the  same  address  is  remaining  open 
for  the  time  being  and  will  continue 
to  deal  with  any  matters  connected 
with  the  Fish  Transport  Scheme. 

All  other  official  enquiries  con¬ 
cerning  fish  control  at  the  ports 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  Fish  Division,  Carlton 
Hotel,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.l. 
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Regulations  with  effect  from  May 
1,  1950.  Firstly,  the  Regulations 
will  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  ail  eggs  preserved  by  treatment 
with  oils  are  to  be  marked”  Sealed  ” 
instead  of  “  Preserved,”  and 
secondly,  provision  will  be  made  so 
that  British  “Sealed”  or  “Pre¬ 
served  ”  eggs  which  have  subse¬ 
quently  been  kept  in  cold  or 
chemical  storage  need  not  be  ad¬ 
ditionally  marked. 

The  relevant  Statutory  Instru¬ 
ments  are : 

(u)  The  Defence  Regulations 
(No.  1)  Order,  19.50  (S.I.  19.50,  No. 
180). 

(h)  The  Defence  Regulations 
(No.  *2)  Order,  19.50  (S.I.  19.50,  No. 
181). 

(c)  The  Marking  of  Preserved 
Eggs  (England  and  Wales)  Amend¬ 
ment  Regulations,  19.50  (S.I.  19.50, 
No.  *211). 

(d)  The  Marking  of  Preserved 
Eggs  (Scotland)  .\mendment  Re¬ 
gulations,  19.50  (S.I.  19.50,  No.  *21.5 
(S.l«)). 


Controls  Examination  Completed 

Sir  Laurence  Merriam  has  now 
completed  his  examination  of  the 
controls  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
has  accordingly  relinquished  his 
special  appointment  as  Examiner  of 
Controls,  which  he  took  up  on 
February  ‘26,  1948. 

His  recommendations  have  been 
put  into  effect,  one  by  one,  as  they 
have  been  made.  Some  further  re¬ 
commendations  are  contingent  on 
the  level  of  supply. 


Increased  Fat  Allocations 

Greater  supplies  of  oils  and  fats 
from,  non-dollar  sources  this  year 
are  enabling  an  increase  in  the 
allocations  of  fat  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cakes,  flour  confectionery, 
and  biscuits.  The  various  trades 
concerned  are  being  informed  of  the 
following  increases  in  annual  alloca¬ 
tions  as  from  February  26 : 

Biftcuita. — An  increase  of  9,150 
tons,  or  approximately  25  per  cent, 
of  the  present  allocation. 

Cakes  and  Flour  Confectionery. — 
An  additional  allocation  of  26,100 
tons.  This  will  increase  the  1949 
allocation,  which  was  on  average  at 
the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  used  in  the  datum  period, 
to  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
datum  usage. 


In  addition,  the  following  special 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  deal 
with  anomalies  arising  out  of  the 
datum  basis.  For  biscuits  there 
will  be  a  pool  of  850  tons,  of  which 
the  Co-operative  Societies  will  re¬ 
ceive  just  under  6(M)  tons,  because 
of  the  particularly  unfavourable 
position  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  reason  of  the  datum  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  remaining  quantity  will 
go  to  firms  which  are  at  a  similar 
disadvantage. 

For  cake  and  flour  confectionery, 
the  Co-operative  Societies  will  ^ 
given  500  tons  to  bring  their  alloca¬ 
tion  more  nearly  into  line  with  their 
other  bakery  trade.  The  Ministry 
of  Food  is  also  prepared  to  consider 
applications  for  an  additional 
amount  of  fat  from  bakers  whose 
allocations  for  cake  and  flour  con¬ 
fectionery  fall  short  of  the  new 
average  of  60  per  cent. 


Sweet  .Manufacture 

Following  the  decision  to  bring 
sweets  made  from  unallocated  in¬ 
gredients  within  the  rationing 
system  although  leaving  them  free 
from  price  control,  the  Chocolate, 
Sugar  Confectionery,  and  Cocoa 
Products  Order,  1949,  has  been 
amended,  as  from  February  26, 
1950,  to  provide  for  two  new  product 
groups:  CX  100  for  chocolate  con¬ 
fectionery  and  SX  100  for  sugar 
confectionery. 

Chocolates  and  sweets  made 
wholly  from  unallocated  ingredients 
which  are  classified  under  either  of 
these  groups  will  be  exempt  from 
price  control  but  will  be  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Order. 


Census  Advisory  Committee 

Under  Section  8  of  the  Statistics 
of  Trade  Act,  1947,  it  is  provided 
that  a  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  preparation  of  the 
forms  and  instructions  necessary  for 
the  taking  of  a  census  and  the 
making  of  any  order  by  the  Board 
under  the  Act. 

An  Advisory  Committee  with  such 
powers  has  accordingly’  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  connexion  with  the 
Census  of  Production  to  be  taken  in 
1950  in  respect  of  production  in  the 
year  1949. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
is  Mr.  .1.  Stafford  and  the  secretary 
is  Mr.  S.  J.  C.  Aikens,  at  the  Census 
of  Production  Office,  Board  of 
Trade,  Neville  House,  London, 
S.W.l. 


Food  Manufacture 


Information  and  Advice 


Bakers*  Chocolate  Couverture 

B.3947.  Can  you  furnish  us  icith  information  regardinfi 
the  production  of  bakers*  chocolate  couverturef 
(Kent.) 

The  following  formula  was  given  for  the  production 
of  bakers’  chocolate  couverture : 

38  lb.  Accra  cacao  nibs  (roasted). 

HO  11).  Granulated  sugar. 

•JO lb.  Glvcervl  monostearate.  (Melting  point  i;iO°- 
132*  F.) 

1  oz.  Vanillin  crystals. 

The  proportion  of  nibs  may  be  varied  according  to 
final  chocolate  flavour  required,  also  the  glyceryl  mono¬ 
stearate  according  to  final  viscosity. 

In  contrast  with  normal  chocolate,  bakers’  chocolate 
needs  no  tempering,  therefore  there  is  no  danger  of  fat 
bloom.  The  coating  temperature  is  between  }K)*-100® 
F.,  higher  temperatures  giving  a  thinner  coat. 

The  pre-melted  glyceryl  monostearate  is  placed  in 
the  chocolate  machine,  the  cacao  nibs  are  added,  and 
the  sugar  slowly  incorporated  during  the  mixing  cycle. 
The  ammeter  connected  with  the  machine  must  be 
closely  watched  so  that  the  rate  of  charging  of  sugaf 
does  not  cause  the  ammeter  to  exceed  80. 

When  the  mixing  cycle  has  been  accomplished,  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  glyceryl  monostearate  is  added  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  completion  of  the  refining 
process.  The  total  time  the  mass  is  allowed  in  the 
machine  depends  on  the  degree  of  refinement  required. 


Removal  of  Scale  on  Condenser  Tubes 

B.4003.  Can  you  help  us  regarding  the  prevention  or 
removal  of  scale  deposits  on  condenser  tubesf  (France.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  scaling  is  due  to  some  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  water  other  than  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts  which  cause  hardness.  The  correct 
treatment  for  the  prevention  of  scaling  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  these  constituents,  therefore  the  first  step 
in  tackling  the  problem  thoroughly  would  be  to  obtain 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  water.  When  this  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  a  job  for  the  specialist  to  propose  and  apply 
an  appropriate  treatment. 

However,  it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  treating  all 
the  water  required  for  condensation  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive,  and  in  that  event  a  possible  solution  is  to  re¬ 
circulate  the  water,  using  a  cooling  tower  to  dissipate 
the  heat  gained  in  the  condensers.  In  this  case,  the 
only  water  consumed  will  be  that  nedessary  to  make  up 
the  loss  by  evaporation,  which  will  be  of  the  order  of 
2  per  cent,  of  the  amount  required  previously,  and  the 
treatment  of  this  small  amount  of  water  should  be 
quite  feasible. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  course  suggested  might 
at  times  entail  a  slightly  higher  condensation  tem¬ 
perature  than  would  result  from  using  the  river  water 
direct,  with  a  clean  condenser,  but  this  would  depend 
on  the  temperature  of  the  river  water  and  the  wet  bulb 
temperature  of  the  air.  In  any  case,  results  would 
undoubtedly  be  better  than  with  badly  scaled  con¬ 
denser  tubes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  preventive  methods  prove  too 
expensive,  the  only  course  remaining  is  to  remove  the 
scale  periodically.  This  is  somewhat  delicate  operation 
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requiring  considerable  care,  and  the  means  to  be 
adopted  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  nature  of 
the  scale.  The  difficulty  is  that  any  solvent  which  will 
remove  the  scale  is  also  liable  to  attack  the  metal  as 
soon  as  the  scale  has  gone. 

The  use  of  wire  brushes  attached  to  the  end  of  rods 
may  prove  effective  if  the  scale  is  not  too  hard,  and  is 
the  safest  method  available.  If  this  treatment  is 
unsuccessful,  chemical  solvents  may  be  tried,  of  which 
the  most  usual  is  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  would  be  advisable  to  experiment  with  an 
unwanted  piece  of  tube  before  proceeding  to  deal  with 
the  condenser,  as  the  concentration  of  acid  required  to 
dissolve  the  deposits  without  seriously  attacking  the 
tubes  may  be  rather  critical. 

The  nature  of  the  scale  might  be  such  that  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  cannot  deal  with  it,  in  which  case  some 
other  solvent  might  be  successful.  There  are  some 
proprietary  fluids  on  the  market. 

Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  water  may 
be  corrosive.  Soft  waters,  especially  from  swampy 
districts,  may  attack  metals,  prc^ucing  a  deposit  which 
is  partly  derived  from  the  metal  itself.  If  this  should 
be  occurring,  treatment  of  the  water,  or  the  adoption 
of  an  alternative  supply,  would  be  essential. 

Information  Supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  requests  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant, 
machinery,  and  materials,  and  also  general  informa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

B.K)17.  Meat  pie  machinery.  (London.) 

B.4.()*J0.  Cheese  flavonring.  (Scotland.) 

B.4021.  Homogenisation  of  peanut  butter.  (Herts.) 
B.4034.  Potato  strau's.  (London.) 

B.4036.  Wood  smoke  flavouring.  (Staffs.) 

B.4038.  Overalls  and  ivarehouse  coats.  (Surrey.) 
B.4042.  Smoking  of  salmon.  (Ireland.) 

B.4047.  Monosodium  glutamate.  (Yorks.) 

B.4048.  Canning  of  apples.  (Ireland.) 

B.4049.  Meat  and  fish  pastes.  (London.) 

B.4052.  Invert  sugar  and  sucrose.  (London.) 

B.4054.  Freezing  equipment^  processing  equipment, 
conveyors,  and  packaging  machines.  (Australia.) 

Information  Required 

B.4107.  Can  any  reader  give  information  regarding  the 
use  of  brominated  olive  oil  in  the  food  industry? 
(Hants.) 

B.4150.  Name  and  address  of  manufacturers  of  vacuum 
mixers  for  sausage  meat  and  similar  meat  products; 
also  suppliers  of  a  bacon  press,  larger  than  the  usual 
ham  press,  -which  is  worked  hydraulically  and  com¬ 
presses  pieces  of  bacon  into  square  or  triangular  blocks. 
(Lancs.) 

B.4168.  Name  and  address  of  suppliers  of  an  electrically 
heated  drink  warmer,  suitable  for  heating  glasses  of 
milk,  which  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  electric 
drink  mixer  but  has  an  immersion  heater  in  place  of 
the  heaters.  (Lancs.) 
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Recent  Patents 

633,798.  Kelly,  J.  A.;  I’nparatioii  oJ 
seaweed  for  industrial  purposes. 

633,865.  Anhangek,  O.  :  Arrangement  in 
fish  separator. 

633,889.  Sunbeam  Corporation:  Coffee 
maker. 

633,988.  Robbiati,  G.  :  Coffee  jiercola- 
tors. 

633,992.  Johnson  and  Johnson  (Creat 
Britain),  Limited:  Cartons. 

634,050.  Lily-Tulip  Cup  Corporation: 
Method  and  apparatus  for  making  paper 
containers. 

634,063.  Asco,  Limited,  and  Sharpley, 
VV. :  Slicing  machines. 

634,128.  Distillation  I’roducts,  Inc.: 
Separation  of  delta-tocopherol  from  vege¬ 
table  oils. 

634.146.  Seailles,  J.  C.  :  Metlunl  and 
process  of  carbonating  sugar  factory 
juices. 

634.147.  Hovis,  Limited,  and  Hutchins, 
C.  A. :  Plant  for  cereal-grinding,  such  as 
flour  mills. 

634,158.  Latovo  Akt.-Cies.:  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  pudding  and  the  like  jxiwders. 
634,170.  Hassid,  N.  J.:  Pro*kiction  of 
fiectin-containing  jellies. 

634.214.  Marchadour,  H.  :  Machine  for 
filling  containers  such  as  cans,  jars,  or  the 
like. 

634,229.  Dehn,  S.  (i.  (Sunbeam  Cor¬ 
poration):  Coffee  maker  seal. 


Abstract  of  a  Recent  Specification 

Chocolate  Confectionery 

This  invention  relates  to  a  method  of 
making  chocolate  confectioner\-  possess¬ 
ing  superior  qualities  of  taste,  texture, 
and  aroma,  and  to  improved  apparatus 
for  performing  the  method. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  invention  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  method  and  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  chocolate  confectioneiy- 
characterised  by  the  initial  drv  admixture 
and  grinding  of  all  dry  ingredients  as  the 
single  and  only  particle  ^ize  reducing  step 
preceiling  the  addition  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  confectioneiy,  as  distinguished  from 
well-known  multiple  wet  grinding  melang- 
ing,  refining,  and  conching  procedures 
now  relied  on  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
products. 

The  method  is  characterised  by  a  single 
mixing  and  grinding  of  all  dry  ingredients 
to  a  particle  size  of  the  order  of  or  not 
greater  than  25  microns,  followed  by  a 
mixing  of  these  ingredients  directly  with 
an  independently  prepared,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned  charge  of  chwolate  liquor,  with 
or  without  additional  flavouring,  emulsi¬ 
fier,  and  other  ingredients  of  a  liquid 
nature. 

Yet  another  object  is  to  provide  a 
method  of  manufacturing  chiKolate  where¬ 
in  only  one  operation  occurs  which  has  as 
its  prima^'  purpose  the  reduction  of  the 
particle  size  of  the  dry  components  other 
than  the  cacao  ingredient,  this  lieing  fol¬ 
lowed  by  admixture  of  the  ingredients 
with  a  chocolate  liquor  prepared  from 
dry  cacao  nibs  and  attended  by  oxidation 
and  other  chemical  actions  which  improve 
the  flavour  of  the  product  and  decrease 
the  residual  harshness  and  acridity  nor¬ 
mally  imparted  to  the  product  by  the 
chocolate  liquor. 

A  further  object  is  to  provide  a  choco¬ 
late-making  process  and  apparatus  where¬ 
in  all  of  the  dry  ingredients  of  the  choco¬ 
late,  including  prepared  dry-  cacao  nibs. 
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are  ground  and  pulverised  to  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  jKirticle  size  in  a  single  abrasive 
and  scarifying  pulverisation  operation 
iirnl«-r  conditions  which  preclude  sub¬ 
stantial  liquefying  or  gumming  of  any  of 
the  ingredients  iluring  grinding,  in  (lar- 
ticular  of  the  cacao  nibs  which  are  the 
basic  ingreilient  of  the  chocolate  product. 

.\  metlwMl  and  apparatus  for  manufac¬ 
turing  chocolate  are  tlescribeil  which 
eliminate  the  need  for  multiple  grinding 
procedures  to  prtKess  the  cacao  nibs  to 
a  viscous  liquid  or  semi-plastic  consist¬ 
ency,  commonly  known  as  cluxrolate 
liquor,  and  in  which  the  nibs  are  pulv’er- 
ised  in  a  single  operation,  along  with  all 
other  dry  ingredients,  to  an  exc«'edingl\' 
fine  jiarticle  size. 

A  more  specific  object  is  to  provide  a 
methcHl  and  apparatus  wherein  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients,  particularlv  inclmling  the  liasic 
cacao  nibs,  are  niixe<l  anti  ground  to  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  and  uniform  particle  size 
by  an  afirading  and  scarifying  action  car¬ 
ried  out  at  a  lowered  temjierature  ami 
under  controlled  air  supply  conditions,  .so 
as  to  enable  the  reduction  of  the  cacao 
nibs  without  liquefying  the  same  and  ob¬ 
jectionably  clogging  or  gumming  the  pul¬ 
veriser. 

631,027.  l\'illiuiii  U’arren  Triggs. 

Recent  patents  have  been  selected  from 
the  “  Official  Journal  of  Patents  ”  and  are 
published  by  permission  of  the  Controller 
of  H.M.S.O. 

Trade  Marks 

COOKARINE. — 677,537.  Edible  oils  and 
edible  fats.  Gitrus  Products  Company, 
Limited,  Heather  Park  Drive,  Wembley, 
Middlesex,  and  North  Hillington  Indus¬ 
trial  Estate,  North  Hillington,  Glasgow; 
Manufacturers. 

PAX. — t)77,6qi.  Edible  oils  and  edible 
fats.  Thomas  Hedley  and  Company, 
Limited,  Phoenix  Buildings,  Collingwood 
Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne;  Manufacturers. 
SOLUCAF. — 678,123.  Coffee  powder. 
Blue  Arrow  Products,  Limited,  Towers 
Factory,  Commonside  East,  Mitcham, 
Surrey:  Manufacturers  ami  Merchants. 

0  P  I  F  E  X  . — 678,427.  Food  mixing 
machines.  Botomix  Engineering,  Limited, 
143,  St.  George’s  Rtxid,  Hastings,  Sussex; 
Manufacturers  ami  Merchants. 

COLETTE. — 678,456.  Edible  oils  and 
eilible  fats.  The  London  Essence  Company, 
Limited,  53,  Glengall  Road,  Peckham, 
I^mdon.  S.E.15:  Manufacturers. 
SNOWDROP. — 678,575.  Frozen  fish.  Tom 
Sleight,  Limited,  Fish  Dock  Road.  Fish 
Docks,  Grimsby,  Yorkshire;  Merchants. 
REGENT. — 678.962.  Flavourings  (other 
than  essential  oils).  London  Essence  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  53.  Glengall  Road.  Peck- 
ham,  I^ondon,  S.E.15;  Manufacturers. 
LIMACOL.— 679.217'.  Essences  (other 
than  essi-ntial  oils)  and  non-alcoholic  ex¬ 
tracts,  all  for  use  as  flavourings  for  liev- 
erages.  Barnett  and  Foster,  Limited, 
Niagara  Works.  Eagle  Wharf  Road, 
Ixindon,  N.i;  Manufacturers. 

FRTSAL. — 679,559.  Salt  for  food  and  for 
cooking  pur|M)ses.  Thompson  and  Capper 
Wholesale,  Limited,  Speke  Hall  Road, 
Liverpool,  19:  Manufacturing  and  Whole¬ 
sale  Chemists. 

GOOD  MORNING. — 682,614.  Bacon. 
A.  J.  Phippen,  Limited,  Whitson  Street, 
St.  James,  Bristol,  i;  Grocers  and  Pro 
vision  Mercliants. 

Trade  marks  have  been  selected  from 
the  "Official  Trade  Marks  Journal"  and 
are  published  by  permission  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  H.M.S.O. 


.Xew  lompanies 

Drewery  Bros.,  Limited.  (476496.) 
Fish  Docks,  Grimsby.  To  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  of  fish  merchants,  etc.  Nom.  cap.: 

in  £i  shares.  Dirs. :  W.  Drewery, 
65.  Ainslie  Street,  Grimsby  (Permt.  inang. 
tlir.);  W.  R.  E.  Drewery,  185,  Littlecnates 
Road,  Grimsby. 

H.  Burroughes  and  Son,  Limited. 

(476509.)  18.  Hatter  Street,  Bun,-  St. 

Edmunds,  Suffolk.  To  take  over  busineai 
of  a  miller  and  merchant  carried  on  as 
■■  H.  Burroughes  ”  at  Bressingham,  nr. 
Diss,  Norfolk.  Nom.  cap.:  £10,000  in 
£i  shares.  Dirs.:  H.  L.  Burroughes 
(Permt.),  Edith  K.  Burroughes,  and 
E.  H.  W.  Burroughes.  all  of  Bressingham, 
nr.  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Taylor's  Fruit  Stores  (Leicester), 
Limited.  (476654.)  79-81,  Granby 

Street,  Leicester.  Nom.  cap. :  £700  in 
£i  shares.  Dir.:  J.  M.  Squires.  120, 
Westcotes  Drive,  Leicester. 

Willows  and  Warrington,  Limited. 

(476656.)  26,  St.  James  Market,  Brad¬ 

ford.  To  carry  on  business  of  im|Mirtet|i 
and  exporters  of  and  dealers  in  English- 
and  foreign  jxitatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £10,000  in  £i  shares, 
I’ermt.  dirs.:  H.  Willows  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Willows.  38.  Lister  Lane.  Bolton,  I-ancs. 

Brighton  Bros.,  Limited.  (476663.) 
Davigdor  Road,  Hove.  To  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
chocolates,  sweets,  confectionery,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.:  £2o.o<m)  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.: 
B.  Brighton,  2,  Old  Shoreham  Road, 
Hove  (Permt.);  E.  Brighton,  9,  Reigate 
Road,  Brighton;  J.  W.  Brighton  (Permt.) 
and  R.  W.  Brighton. 

Frank  Abraham  and  Company,  Limited. 

(476674.)  152,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.3. 

To  carry  on  business  of  dried  fruit  pack¬ 
ers  and  salesmen,  etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £1,000 
in  £i  shares.  Dir. :  F.  G.  Robinson,  94, 
Copse  Hill,  Wimbledon.  S.W.20. 

W.  H.  Trippas  and  Son,  Limited. 

(476710.)  269,  Sherlock  Street,  Birming¬ 

ham.  To  carrv  on  business  of  bakers  and 
confectioners,  etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £3,000  in 
£i  shares.  Dirs. :  W.  T.  Trippas,  18, 
Willows  Crescent,  Birmingham  (Permt. 
(iov.  Dir.):  L.  11.  Trippas.  160,  Stratford 
Road,  Hockley  Heath,  Warwicks.;  Mrs. 

E.  S.  Trippas.  18,  Willows  Crescent,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Williams  Bros.  (Swindon),  Limited. 
(476713.)  49A,  Wellington  Street,  Swin¬ 

don,  Wilts.  To  take  over  business  of 
wholesale  fruit  aiul  pitato  merchants  car¬ 
ried  on  as  "  Williams  Bros.”  at  Swindon. 
Nom.  cap.:  £r,ooo  in  £i  shares.  Permt. 
dirs.:  P.  E.  Williams,  161,  V’ictoria 
Road.  Swindon:  J.  A.  T.  Williams,  220, 
Ferndale  Road,  Swindon;  R.  S.  Williams, 
Japonica  Cottage,  Shaw,  nr.  Swindon. 

F.  A.  Procter,  Limited.  (476717.)  33* 
Tooley  Street,  S.E.i.  To  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs,  can- 
ners,  general  produce  merchants,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.:  £3,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.: 

F.  A.  PriKter  (Permt.  Gov.  Dir.)  and 
Elizalieth  Procter,  70,  Brighton  Road, 
Coulsdon,  Surrey. 

Frank  Gould  (Spitalflelds),  Limited. 

(476719.)  3,  Princelet  Street,  E.i.  To 

carry  on  business  of  fruit,  potato  and 
vegetable  growers  ami  salesmen,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.:  £3,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.: 
F.  (iould  and  J.  Gould  (Permt.),  !*• 
.•Vrgvle  House,  Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  com¬ 
piled  by  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited,  Coim 
pany  Registration  Agents,  ii6.  Chancery 
luine,  London,  W.C.2. 

Food  Manufacture 


